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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tur following Sketch or Outline, will explain che nature of the 
General Report, propoſed to be laid by the Board of Agriculture, before 
His Majeſty and both Houſes of Parliament, for the purpoſe of pointing 
out, the preſent Agricultural State of the Country, and the Means of its 
Improvement. It is intended that the Report itſelf, ſhall be drawn up in 


a conciſe and plain manner, but at the ſame time with as much diſtinctneſs 


and perſpicuity as poſſible, ſo as to be adapted to the capacity of every 


individual, deſirous of being made acquainted with the ſubject. The Ap- 
pendix will contain thoſe minuter facts and more detailed obſervations, 
neceſſary, for the conſideration of thoſe who may wiſh to enter more parti- 
cularly into the inquiry. The object of the whole is, to give ſuch an ab- 
ſtrat of Agricultural knowledge, either accumulated by the Board ſince 
its eſtabliſument, or previouſly known, as ſhall diſſeminate information at 


little expenſe, and render it eaſily attainable by the pooreſt of our huſband- 


men, or by the meaneſt capacity. 


* 


It is hardly neceſſary to add, that the following is merely the Sketch of 
the Chapter, which is printed at preſent, for the purpoſe of procuring ſuch 


corrections and additional remarks, as may occur on the peruſal. It is 


propoſed 
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propoſed to circulate this, and the other Chapters of the Report, when 


8 printed, among the Members of the Board, who will pleaſe to communi- 


cate it to any of their friends converſant in thoſe ſubjects; and return it to 


an 
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the Board early in the courſe of the enſuing ſpring, with every ſuggeſtion 


that can tend to its improvement. 


Whoever will take the trouble to peruſe the following Sketch, and will 
_ conſider for a moment the effect of having ſuch a Paper examined, correct- 
ed, and enlarged by the obſervations of many intelligent perſons converſant 


in thoſe ſubjects, mult ſee, that the Principles on which the Size of F arms 


ought to be ſettled, are likely to be brought to a degree of perfection, which. 


would not otherwiſe have been attainable, ; 


' ADVERTISEMENT Ir ru AUTHOR. 
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[ N drawing up the two following Papers, at the defire of my very arftingui/hed Friend 
Sm Jonn SINCLAIR, I have, agreeable to his, and to my own ideas, compriſed the ſubs 
jets treated in them, within the ſmalleſt bounds that their nature could admit ; which 
will account for the brevity that is every where obſerved. Although a good num- 
ber of the SURVEYS gave me ſufficient information, with reſpect to the preſent ſtate of 
the Counties to wich they refer, not a few of them failed in furniſhing the facts 
we were deſirable to be known : A want, which, it is to be hoped, will be ſupplied, 
in the courſe of the circulation of this Sketch through the Kingdom at large. Nor 
zs this defect to be wondered at, in the fi t attempt that has been made to inveſtigate 
2 great an ( Hect. It is rather a matter of ſurprize, that ſuch exertions have been 
mad-, in fo ſhort a time; eſpecially, during the heat of a war, in which every thing 
- that could intereſt, not only a free and a great nation, but the human hind, was at 
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a Pb: FOR ADDITIONAL REMARKS 
* N AND OBSERVATIONS. - 

: Tux cuvjea of this Paper is laid down by the Pre- . 

ſident of the Board, in the Fourth Chapter of his Plan 

* of a General Report on the preſent Aate of the Agriculture 

© of Great Britain, and the Means of its Improvement.“ a 

The title of the Chapter is, Manner of Cultivation : 

Land cultivated by the Owner: Lands let: On the pro- 

per Size of Farms.“ The two points thus to be examined 

into are, The Perſons who cultivate farms, and The Size 

of farms. I propoſe, for a reaſon which afterward will 

appear, to treat firſt in order of the Size or Farms; and 

in giving the Report upon this head, I ſhall fr / ſtate what 

is contained in the different Surveys, or General Views of 

the Counties, with reſpe& to the Preſent fize of farms 1n 

each ; ſecondly, Mention thoſe Particular efetts of the pre- 

ſent fize of farms which have been traced by the Surveyors; - 

and thirdly, Offer ſuch General Obſervations upon the | | 

whole, as have occurred to myſelf upon this very impor- 

tant and much agitated queſtion, 


A. ” I. 


8 ** 


1. PRESENT SIZE OF FARMS. 


Tx place of ſtating, in a random order, the various facts 
which occur upon this head, it may be better to follow a 
method derived from the.ſubje& itſelf. - Great Britain we 
find to be much diverſified in point of climate, ſituation, 
and other ſuch general circumſtances; from which there 
ariſe a number of natural divifions of it into parts, accor- 
ding to which, Counties in general may be elaſſed together. 
The regions on the ſouth, and thoſe on the north of the 
kingdom, in particular, being highly. diſcriminated from 
each other, by circumſtances of various kinds affecting 
Agriculture at large, may hence properly be compriſed 
under ſeparate arrangements, We begin with England, 
-the former of thoſe two. 


8 8 ENGLAND. 


FROM the ſituation of England, the weſt ſide of the 
| country is wet, on account of its neighbourhood to the 
4 Atlantic Ocean, and the eaſt ſide is dry. This is a direc- 
| tory given by nature, to cultivate graſs chiefly on the one, 

and corn on the other. A ridge of hills of no inconſider- 

able height, riſing in Staffordſhire, running from ſouth to 

north, and nearer the weſtern than the eaſtern ſhores, 

divides thoſe climates from one another.; while, at the ſame. 

time, the general breadth of the intermediate regions is ſo 

great, that they enjoy a temperature partaking of both, 

and hence ſeem naturally deſtined for a mixture of paſ- 

| . ture and tillage farms, according to the different circum. 
ſtances of their ſituation. It may farther be obſerved, 
that Agriculture, being the ſloweſt in its riſe of all the 
arts, and requiring every circumſtance the moſt favour- 
able to aid its progreſs, its appearance on the .caſtern 


tracts 


: N 


tracts of the iſland, was to be expected much ſooner than 
on thoſe of the weſt; in the former, a more enlightened 
and ſucceſsful, as well as a more early culture; large 
farms, wealthy landlords, and tenants ; in the latter, the 
reverſe; in the ſpace between the two, an intermixture of- 
each. How far theſe ſuppoſitions, which were naturally 
to be entertained, have been realized, will be ſeen from a 
peruſal of the late Surveys of the Kingdom. The fact ap- 
pears to be, that, allowing for many local and accidental- 
exceptions, large farms and good husbandry are chiefly to- 
be met with in.the eaſtern ſhires of England ; ſmall farms,: 
and bad culture, in thoſe of the weſt; and inſtances of 
both, almoſt.in equal number, in the internal diſtricts. 
Proceeding from theſe. general remarks to the more im 
mediate buſineſs. of this Report, we may, ficſt in WIS 
treat of the Counties upon the Ealt. - 


NoRTHUMBERLAND.: Some tenants in the northern paru - 
here, farm from L. 2000 to L. 4000 a- year, and upwards, + 
In Glendale and Bamborough Wards, the farms are alſo 
large, being from L. 500 to L. 1500, and very few un- 
der L. 100. In the other parts of the County, they are. 
from L. 50 to L. 300. The County contains t, 267, 2000 
acres; of which 817, 200 are arable, conſiſting perhaps of 
about 544,800 in tillage, and 292,400 in graſs. 


DuzHAM.. The farms are generally of a middling fize, 
few exceeding L. 200; and the number of ſmall ones is too 
great. The County is ſaid to contain 610,000 acres; of. 


which, perhaps, 470,000. are arable, confiſting of about. 
220,000 in tillage, and 250,000 in graſs. . 


York. In the Nortb-Riding, the farms vary from L. ro + 
to L. 1000. In the northern part of the vale of Tork, 
farms are uſually from L. 100 to L. 300; very few, per- 
haps, ſo low as L. 40, and ſome as high as L. 600; farther - 

| to- 
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to the ſouth, is a large proportion of ſmall farms, ſome 
as low as L. 20, and others as high as L. 200; on the 
Howardian hills they are in general under L. Ioo, very 
few at L. 209 ; in Ryedale, ſeveral from L. 200 to L. 1000 
and upwards, but the greater proportion below L. 100; 
in the Marſhes, they are in general from L. 50 to L. 150» 
few at L. 200; in both the Eaſtern and Weſtern Moor- 
lands, they are ſmall, being moſtly from L. 5 to L. 40, 
very few above L. 100. In the Zaſt- Riding, the farms 
vary from L. 500 to L. 1000, but are generally from 
L. 5 to L. 200, except very near the great towns; in the 
Ainſty of York, they are moſtly ſmall, few exceeding 
200 acres. In the We/t-R:iding, a great majority of farms 


are comparatively ſmall, there being few, which in ſome 


other Counties would be conſidered as large ; upon the 
arable lands, we heard of none above 300 acres, and for 
one ſuch, there are a dozen not 50; upon the graſs lands 
they are ſtill ſmaller, and we often heard the occupier 
of 100 acres ſtyled a great farmer: The whole County 
contains 3,708,387 acres; of which, perhaps, there may be 
about 2,880,000 arable, conſiſting of „3 32,650 in tillage, 
and 1, 547, 350 in graſs. 


Lincoln. From what is mentioned in ſome detached 
pailages of the Survey, That large farms have occaſioned 
depopulation; That great part of the eſtates belong 
to extenſive proprietors, who let them for the moſt part 
in equal portions and large parcels; That the ſize of 
farms ſhould not exceed 800 acres, and that ſome farms 
confiſt of ſome thouſand acres ; it ſeems probable that the 
farms in this County are in general large, and ſome of 
them, of very great extent, The farms or eſtates of the yeo- 
mariry, are probably much ſmaller. The County contains 
1,893,120 acres; of which, perhaps, 1,600,000 are arable, 
confiſting of 700,000 in tillage, and 900,000 in graſs. 


NoRFOLK, 


/ 
8 
Nokrolx. Farms here alſo ſeem to be large, but their 
ſizes are not ſtated by the Surveyor. In Weſt Norfolk, 
which is the largeſt proportion of the County, he ſays 
there are large farms and a thin population; that it is 
common to let farms of L. 1000, and that there is one of 
L. 1100, The County contains 1,094,400 acres; of which, 


perhaps, 1,034,400 are arable, conſiſting of 729, 60 in 
tillage, and 304, 800 in graſs, 


SUFFOLK, The maritime ſandy diſtri& abounds with 
wealthy farmers, and there 1s none that contains a greater 
proportion of occupying proprietors, from L. 100 to 
L. 300 and L. 400. The farms in this County muſt, in a 
general light, be reckoned large; in the diſtri of ſtrong 
wet loam, are many from L. 20 to L. 100; but theſe are 
intermixed with others which riſe from L. 1 50 to L. 300, 
and ſome even more; in the ſandy diſtricts they are much 
larger, many from L. 300 to one of L. goo, conſiſting of 
above 3000 acres. It is computed that the County con- 
tains about 800,000 acres ; of which, perbaps, 7 50,000 
are arable, conſiſting of 600,000 in tillage, and 150,000 in 
graſs. 


Essxkx. Farms vary from 800 or goo acres, down to 
20 and under. The County contains 1,240,000 acres ; 
of which, perhaps, 1,160,000 are arable, conſiſting of 
1,060,000 in tillage, and 100,000 in graſs. 


KENT. In the flat rich lands near Faverſham, Sandwich, 
and Deal, farms are from 50 to 3oo acres, and ſome few 
more, but the greater part from 100 to 200. In the Up- 
lands of Weſt Kent, about Hayes, Bromley, and thence 
towards Tunbridge, farms are from 100 to 200 acres, and 
on the hill, ſome from 400 to 800, In the Iſle of Thanet, 
Ille of Shepey, and Uplands of Eaſt Kent, if we may judge 
from liſts given by the Surveyor, of farm- ſervants, which 
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ſmall farms, eſpecially in the Weſt- Riding of York, and 
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wee £x in number, with a bailiff, the farms there ſeem to 
be of confferable extent. In the Uplands of Weſt Kentz 
and in the Weald of Kent, the lifts ſtate four ſervants and 
a bailif, The County contains about $832,000 acres ;-of ' © 27 
which, perhaps, about 650,000 may be arable, conſiſting 4 
of 400,009 in tillage, and 250,000 in graſs. D 


The above account of the ſize of farms in the ei ght Coun» 


tres lying upon the Eaſt coaſt of England, is obviouſly | - 

incomplete; as, in ſome Counties, there is only mention | 1 
made of the extent of farms in particular diſtricts, and in 7 
others, almoſt no notice whatever taken of the ſubject, 9 
cxcept of the moſt vague and general kind; at the ſame A 
time, there evidently appears to be in that tract, a great 3 
number of large farms, a conſiderable number that are } 


very large, and not a few, exceſſive in magnitude. There 
is alſo a conſiderable proportion of middling and of very 


in the neighbourhood of towns and large villages in gene- 
ral; but the ſmaller farms are, their numbers are of the 
leſs conſequence; for it is not the number of farms we are 
chiefly to look to in a County, but the number of -acres 
occupied by farms, as there may be a vaſt number of 
ſmall farms, if they deſerve the name; and yet two-thirds, . 
or three-fourths of the whole arable lands, occupied by a 
few-large, or very large ones. 


In taking my extracts from the above Surveys, and in 
all thoſe which follow, I have retained, as much as was - 
poſſibly conſiſtent with the requiſite brevity, the very 
words of the authors. The calculations with reſpect to 
the proportional quantities of arable land, whether in til- 
lage or in paſture, in each of the Counties, I have deduced; 
partly from what could be gathered from the Surveys 
themſelves, partly from probable conjecture; and which, 

although 4 
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although they may not ſeem to refer intimately to the 
iFſubje& of this Report, will be found, as afterward will 
appear, of no ſmall uſe in regulating our ideas upon the 
important topic of the proper /ize of farms. From what 
-has been ſtated, it appears that theſe eight Counties con- 
tain 11,445,107 acres; of which, about 9,361,600 perhaps 
are arable land, conſiſting of 5,587,050 in tillage, and of 
3,774,550 in graſs; from which - proportions will be ſeen 
Aow much of arable land, even in this tract of Corn Corn. 
ties, is employed in hay and paſture, We proceed next 
to the Surveys of the Weſt of England. 


\CUMBERLAND. This County, on the weſtern extremity, 
1s as remarkable for very ſmall farms, as that of Nor. 
thumberland, contiguous to it on the eaſt, for very large 
ones. It is ſtated in the Survey, that two-thirds may be 
in tenements from L. 5 to L. 50, but in general, from 
L. 15 to L. 30. On the large eſtates, ſome farms are 
from L. 100 to L. 150, few reach L. 200, four or five are 
ſo high as L. 300 or L. 400. The County contains 970, ooo 
acres; of which 620, ooo ſeem to be arable, conſiſting, per- 
'haps, of 400, ooo in tillage, and 220, ooo in graſs. 


WESsTMORELANV D. A large proportion is farmed by yeo- 
manry on their own {mall eſtates from L. 10 to L. 50. 
Farms, in general, are ſo ſmall, that it is rare to meet 
with one of L. 100; though there are ſome even of L. 200 
and L. 250. The County is computed to contain 450,772 
acres ; of which, perhaps, 250,000 may be arable, conſiſt- 
ing of about 112, ooo in tillage, and 138, ooo in graſs. 


LANCASTER. In moſt townſhips, there is one farm called 
the Old Hall, of larger extent than any of the neighbour. 
ing ones, but few of theſe exceed 600 acres, and many do 
not amount to 200. The more general ſize is from 50, 40, 
30, down to 20 acres, or even ſo much as will only keep 


(8) 


a horſe or cow. The County contains 1,129,600 acres ;. 
of which, perhaps, 800,000 may be arable, conſiſting of 
300,000 in tillage, and 500,000 in graſs. 


CHESTER, There are ſome farms of 500 acres and up- 
wards, but few of more than 3oo, although the laying of 
farms together ſeems increaſing ;. probably there is at ; 
leaſt one farmer to every 80 ſtatute acres. In a pariſh. 

- which is nearly in the centre of the County, there are fix. 
tenants from L. 300 to L. 150; eleven from L. 150 to 
L. 100 : eighteen from L. 100 to L. 50 z three from L. 30 
to L. 15; and twenty-eight from L. 15 to L. 8. The 
County contains about 676, ooo acres; of which there may 
be about 576,000 arable, confiſting of 144, ooo in tillage, . 
and 432,000 in graſs. ip | 


NorTau-WaLEts: In theſe fix Counties, the farms are, 
in general, very ſmall. In Flint, from 20 to 100 acres. 
arable ; a few amount to 300 and more; the average a- 
bout 50. In Denbigh, the average is likewiſe 50. In 
Angleſey, from 100 to 50; a few exceed 100. In Caernar- 
von, few exceed 60 arable, and the greateſt portion much 
leſs. In Merioneth, L. 100 is a great and very unfrequent 
rent ; the average is not L. 30, In Montgomery, farms. 
are from L. 5 to L. 100, except a few in the vales, of 
L. 200, and ſome of L. 300. North- Wales contains about 
2,077,000 acres; of which, perhaps, 1,51 5,000 are arable, . 
conſiſting of 411,000 in tillage, and 1, 104,000 in graſs. 
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SouTH-WALES. In the lower diſtrict of Cardigan, upon 
the coaſt, farms are from 20 to zoo acres, ſeldom more; 
| | in the upland diſtri, they are, in general, ſmall, by far 
| : the greateſt number being under L. 60, ſome of them 
at L. 200 and upwards. In Radnor, the ſize of farms is, 
in general, ſmall ; the larger from L. 80 to L. 100; the 
ſmaller from L. 10 to L. 30, In Pembroke, farms are 
from 
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from 500 acres to 50; the average, 200. In Carmarther, 
the farms in ſeveral diſtricts are of conſiderable extent, 300, 


400, and 500 acres; but the great maſs is very ſmall farms, 
from too down to 30; 50 or 60 may be the average of a 


large majority of the farms. In Brecon, farms in the 
good ſoil are, in general, from L. 50 to L. 100, ſeveral 
from L. 200 to L. 300; in the poor ſoils, farms, in gene- 
ral, are very ſmall, not ten farms above L. roo, and many 
from L. 5 to L. 10. In Glamorgan, I am informed from 
a reſpectable quarter, (the Survey not yet being printed,) 
that farms are from L. 5 to L. 100, L. 200, and even a few 
at L. 500; but the generality are ſmall, moſtly under L. 50, 
and in many places a great number of acres are held for 


much leſs than this ſum. There is one farm of L. 800 in 


the Vale, and many of a vaſt extent in the mountainous 
parts. South-Wales contains about 2,608,400 acres, 
(eſtimating Cardigan at 500,000 ;) of which, perhaps, 
1,726,000 are arable, conſiſting of 8 rs in tillage, and 
870, ooo in graſs, 


SALor. Farms vary, from roo to 500 acres on the eaſt 
fide of the County, to the little farm of 20 acres on the 
borders of Wales. The County contains 890,000 acres 
of which, poſlibly, (for almoſt no hint is given in the 
Survey, ) 750,000 may be arable, conſiſting of 400,000 in 
tillage, and 3 50,000 1n graſs, 


Heaxyonn. Firm are, in general, pretty extenſive, - 
from L. 400 to L. 500 the large, and from L. 50 to L. 100 
the ſmall. The county contains 781, 440 acres; of which, 
perhaps, 6 50,000 are arable, . of 430,000 in tillage, 
and 220,000 in graſs, | 


MoxmovTH. Farms are, in general, ſmall, few riſing 
above L. 200, very many of them falling from that ſum 
to L. 60, and ſome leſs. The County contains 352,000 
acres; of which, probably, (from ſome obſervations in the 

| B Survey), 
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/ Survey,) about three-fourths, or 262, 500, may be arable, 
131, 250 in tillage, 131, 250 in graſs, 


GrovcksrER. Upon the Cotswold hills, eſtates and farms 
are moſtly large; in the vale near Glouceſter, eſtates are 
ſmall, and farms from L. 50 to L. Too; a few are larger. 
In the vale of Tewkesbury, eſtates and farms are moſtly 
moderate. The County contains about $00,000 acres ; of 
which, perhaps, (little or no hint being given in the Sur- 
vey,) 675,000 may be arable, conſiſting of 400, ooo in 
tillage, and 27 5,000 in graſs, 


SOMERSET. From what can be collected from detached. 
and local remarks in the Survey, the ſize of farms varies. 
much in the different diſtricts. In the northern diſtrict, 
farms in one tract are ſaid not to be large, ſeldom exceed... 
ing L. 200, with a very ſmall proportion of arable; in 
another tract of about ten pariſhes, farms are from L. 50 
to L. 300, and five-ſixths in paſture. In the middle and 
largeſt diſtrict, the farms on tlie borders of Wilts and 1 
Dorſet are large, and have ſheep flocks; in other places 1 
ſmall farmers are mentioned; in others, farms from L. 40 
to L. 600. In the ſouth-weſt diſtrict, very ſmall farms ſeem 
to abound, not having ſufficient extent for one team. It is 
conceived that the County contains about 1,000,090 acres; 
U of which, perhaps, 92 5,000 may be arable, conſiſting of 74 
| 290,000 in tillage, and 635,000 in graſs. - 


Devon. Farms, in general, are ſmall, from 20 to 40 acres | 


being the common extent; of late they have begun to in- 31 
= - creaſe, one farmer holding two, three or more of theſe A 
tenements ; but very few exceed 200, or at moſt 300 A 


acres. The County is computed to contain about 1,600,000 | a 
acres, of which poſſibly, 1, 300, ooo are arable, conſiſting 
of 500,000. in tillage, and 800,000 in graſs, : 


CokxwWALL. 


Cotnwarr. Farms, in general, are very ſmall. In the 
eaſtern and more fertile parts, rents, in general, do not 
exceed L. 30 or L. 40, the greater part are not above 
L. 10 or L. 15, ſome few are ſo high as L. 100, and from 
that to L. 200. In the weſtern and mining diſtrias, farms 


are very ſmall indeed, chiefly cottage-holdings. The 


County contains 758,484 acres; of which, it ſhould ſeem, 
about 500,000 are arable, conſiſting of 250,000 in tillage, 
and 250, ooo in graſs. | 


In the above line of Counties, on the weſt of England 
and in Wales, the Surveys of which, for the moſt part, 
throw ſufficient light upon the ſubje&, we find the ſizes of 
farms, with the exception of part of four or five Counties 
about the middle, to be, in general, ſmall, or rather very 
ſmall ; and even the greater number of thoſe which have 


the appearance of being large or moderate, are chiefly 


grazing farms, which, compared with arable ones of the 
ſame extent, require much leſs management. It appears 
that the twelve Counties of Wales contain about 4,68 5,400 


acres ; of which, it ſhould ſeem, that perhaps 3, 241, ooo 


are arable, conſiſting of 1, 267, ooo in tillage, and 1,974,000 
in graſs. The eleven Engliſh Counties contain 11, 48 5, 296 
acres ; of which, ' perhaps, about 8,82 3,500 are arable, 
conſiſting of 3,768,250 in tillage, and of $5,055,250 in 


graſs; the proportion of rich arable land allotted for graſs 


being exceedingly great. We go on next to the Surveys 


of the internal Counties, lying between thoſe upon the 


eaſternand upon the weſtern fide of the Kingdom. 


NoTTINcHham. Many freeholders occupy their own 
lands. The farms may, in general, be ſaid to be ſmall, 
few exce:ding L. 3oo, and more being under than above 
L. 100; many, eſpecially in the Clays, as low as L. 20, or 
under» The County contains 480,000 acres ; of which, 

= poſſibly, 
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poſſibly, 430,000 are arable, conſiſting of 150,000 in 
tillage, and 280,000 in graſs, 
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RurrAxp. Farms are not, in general, very large, one | 
of L. zoo or L. 400 is eſteemed large; there are a great * 
many very ſmall. The County contains 105,000 acres ; of 
which, perhaps, 95,000 are arable, conſiſting of 38,000 
ig tillage, and 54,000 in graſs, 
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LEICESTER. The general ſize of farms is from 100 to 

io | 200 acres, though there are many much more extenſive, 

| | and many much under 100, eſpecially in the neighbour- 

hood of great market towns; mention is made of farms 

of 500 acres.. The County contains about 560,000 acres;. 

a of which 530,000 ſeem arable, and conſiſt of 105, ooo in 
tillage, and 425, ooo in graſs, 


CAMBRIDGE. The Surveyor having mentioned only the 
rent of the largeſt farm in each pariſh, we are not en- 
abled to form an idea of the various fizes of farms; but 

as the rents of theſe largeſt farms are high, for the moſt 

part, from L. 130 to L. 400, ſome L. 500, L. 630, and 
L. 700; and in few pariſhes, the rents ſaid to be ge- 
nerally ſmall, we may conceive that there are a great 
many farms of very conſiderable extent in this County. 
The County contains 443,300 acres ; of which, perhaps, 
about 420,000 are arable, conſiſting of 197,000 in tillage, 
and 223,000 in graſs. 


HUNTINGDON. There are many of what may be called 
large farms, in the encloſed part, from L. 200 to L. 500 ; 
1 — in the open fields, they are moſtly under L. 150, and down 
to L. 50. The County contains about 240,000 acres ; of 


which, perhaps, 210,000 are arable, conſiſting of 130,000 
q in tillage, and 80,000 1n graſs, 


BEDFORD, 
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BEDFORD. No mention is made of the ſize of farms. 
As the huſbandry appears to be exceedingly bad, they are 
probably, in general, ſmall. The County contains 307,200 
acres ; of which, perhaps, 270, ooo are arable, conſiſting of 
200,000 in tillage, and 70, ooo in graſs, 


NorTHAMPToN. The yeomanry occupy their own 
eſtates, which are from L. 100 to L. 300; and part of them, 
beſides, rent extenſive farms. There are no very large 
farms in this County, for it is only in the old encloſed 
pariſhes that there are farms to any conſiderable extent; 
and even theſe ſeldom exceed L. 500. In the new encloſ- 
ed pariſhes, they are generally from L. 100 to L. 300, and 
in the open fields, they are from L. 50 to L. 130. The 
County contains 582, 400 acres; of which, poſſibly, 


5 20, ooo are arable, conſiſting of 280,000 in tillage, and. 


240,000 in graſs. 


HERTFORD. There are many farms, particularly to- 
wards London, below a team; and in general, they do not 
exceed L. 100 or L. 120; a few are from L. 400 to L. 600, 
and upwards, The County 1s ſaid to contain 451,000 
acres ; of which, probably, about 420,000 are arable, con- 
ſiſting of 370,000 in tillage, 50,000 in graſs, 


MIDDLESEX. The Surveyors. do not ſpecify the ſizes 
of farms. It ſhould ſeem, ſome of the paſture farmers oc- 
cupy large tracts, as an inſtance is mentioned, of nearly 
goo cows upon the farms poſſeſſed by one tenant, The 
County, according to the lateſt Survey, contains about 


214,600 Acres ; of which about 200,000 ſeem to be arable, 


and to conſiſt of about 65, ooo in tillage and gardens, and 
I35,000 in graſs, 


Ma 


BUucKINGHAM. Farms, for the moſt part, are from L. 60 to 


L. 250; there are not many of L. 500, and two or three at 


L. I000.. 


CNT 


L. z000. The County contains 518,400 acres; of which, 
perhaps, 490,000 are arable, conſiſting of 240,000 in til- 
lage, and 250,000 1n graſs. 


Surrey. The farms are not in extreme as to extent ; 
perhaps a great many are too ſmall, being from L. 3o to 
L. 40, and very few exceed from L. 3ao to L. 400; the 
farms in one pariſh are, in general, about L. 500; pro- 
bably L. 130 is the average of the County. The County 
contains about 481,947 acres ; of which, perhaps, 410, ooo 
are arable, conſiſting of 300,000 in tillage, and 110, ooo in 
graſs. | 


SussEx. Upon the wet ſoils, where the farms are ſmal- 
leſt, ſome exceed L. 300, but the average is under L. oo, 
or 200 acres ; on the South Downs are large farms of 
1200 acres, with 300 or 400 of marſh each, the average 
rent L. 350. In the rich vale on the coaſt, they are 
from L. 70 to L. 150: In another diſtrict of this vale, from 
L. 50 to L. 400; in another, the average is L. 200 ; other 
ſmall diſtricts have nine farms at L. 50. The County 

contains 933,360 acres; of which, perhaps, 680, ooo are 
arable, conſiſting of 400,000 in tillage, and 280, ooo in 
graſs. | 


DERBY. It ſhould ſeem from ſome obſervations made 
by the Surveyor, that on the large eſtates, there are large 
farms; generally ſpeaking, he ſays, there are farms in 
Derbyſhire of a ſufficient ſize to occupy that capital which 
forms full employment for a farmer ; much of the County, 
however, is occupied in rather ſmall farms under L. 100, 
by miners, manufacturers, and tradeſmen; we read alſo 
of yeomen, and of the ſmaller landholders, called tate. 
men, both of whom, probably, have in general ſmall quan- 
tities of land under their management. The County con- 
tains about 720,040 acres; of which 481,140 ſeem to be 

| arable, 


__ 
* 
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arable, conſiſting of nearly 96,210 in tillage, and 334,930 
12 graſs. | 


STAFFORD, The farms are of all ſizes, from 20 to 50 


acres. Within the laſt 20 or 30 years, the conſolidation 


of farms has not been uncommon, The farms are gene- 


rally employed in a mixture of paſture and corn. The 


County contains 580,800 acres; of which, it ſhould ſeem, 
700,000 are arable, $500,000 being in tillage, and 200,000 
in graſ;, conſiſting of 100,000 in meadow and paſture, and 
100,000 in reclaimable waſtes and foreſts. | 


* 


Warwick. The farms, upon an average, may be con- 
idered as middle-ſized, or rather ſmall farms, about 150 
acres each, perhaps leſs ;. yet there are many opulent far- 


mers and graziers who occupy large tracts of land. The 


County contains about 618,000 acres ; of which, it ſhould 
ſeem, about 560, ooo are arable, conſiſting of 158,530 in 
_ tillage and gardens, and 401, 470 in graſs. 


WorcEgsTER. The farms are ſmall, from L. 40 to L. 300; 


there are certainly more under the former than above the 


latter value. The County contains about 540,000 acres ; 
of which, perhaps, 480,000 are arable, conſiſting of 240,000 


in tillage, and 240,000 in graſs. 


OxforD. There are a few large eſtates, and many 


middle-fized and ſmall ones. Farms vary much in extent, 


but they may be conſidered, generally ſpeaking, as leſs than 
in moſt parts of England. The County contains about 


450,000 acres ; of which, perhaps, about 390,000 are 


arable, conſiſting of 1 50,000. in tillage, and 240,000 in 
graſs, 


BERKs. The greater proportion of the County conſiſts 


of. what may be deemed large farms; it is very rare to 
| | find. 
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find a farm under L. 100. In the Vale of White-Horſe 
are ſome ſmaller dairy and grazing farms ; but I doubt 
there are more farms from L. 200 to L. 500, than of any 
other ſize, The County cotftains 438,997 acres; of which, 


perhaps, 360, oco are arable, conſiſting of 240, ooo in 
tillage, 120,000 in graſs, 


Wirrs. In South Wilts, the farms in ſeveralty, (or 
thoſe not ſubje& to rights of common, ) are, in general, 
from L. 100 to L. 300, in ſome inſtances lower than L. roo, 

but few ſo high as L. 400. The tenantry yard-lands (or 
cuſtomary tenements) ſtill ſubject to rights of common, 
are, in general, from L. 18 to L. 25, and ſome as high as 
L. 40. In North Wilts, are ſome great dairy and grazing 
farms, and a few large corn ones, yet a great part is till 
much ſubdivided in its occupation. Two, three, or four 
horſes are ſufficient for the ploughing of # farm in the in- 
terior of the County. The County contains about 878, ooo 
acres; of which, perhaps, 680, ooo are arable, conſiſting 
of 300, ooo in tillage, and 380, ooo in graſs. 


T HaxTs. The fizes of farms vary much; the moſt pre- 
1 dominant are from L. 200 to L. 300. In a farm of L. zoo, 
1:8 the Surveyor ſtates 400 acres arable, 100 acres of down, 
| and 3o acres of meadow. - In the Iſle of Wight, farms are 


of a moderate ſize, from L. 100 to L. 400, with a few at 

L. 560, the average rent about 17s. the acre. The Coun. 

| ty is ſaid to contain 1481 ſquare miles, which is 949,840 — 

; acres, to which adding 100,000 for the Iſle of Wight, the 

whole is 1,047,840 ; of which, perhaps, 900,000 are 

arable, confiſting of 350,000 in tillage, and 550,000 in 
graſs, | 


DorseET. In many parts, one man occupies a whole 
hamlet, lordſhip, or pariſh, perhaps from 1500 to 2000 


acres; 


£35 4, 


aeres; which I fear has been too frequently done, by lay- 
ing five or fix farms. together, - The County contains 
about 775,000 acres; of which, perhaps, 650,000 are 
prin oh conſiſting of 250,000 in tillage, and 400,000 in 
graſs. 


The foregoing twenty-one internal Counties of Eng- 
land, extending to about 11,569,464 acres, and conſiſting - 
of 9,876,140 arable, 4,759,740 in tillage, and 5,116,400 in 
graſs, ſeem, upon the whole, to contaia a pretty equal mix- 
ture of ſmall and great, anda large proportion of what may 
be called middle-fized farms. In the line of Counties from 
Nottingham to Suſſex, the farms appear to be, in general, 
rather larger than in that from Derby to Dorſet, if we except 
a very few Counties in the latter, ſuch as Wilts and Dor- 
ſet, where there is ſo much of paſture land, and many large 
dairy and grazing farms. Taking the whole of England 
in our view, the large Counties, large eſtates, and large 
farms, appear, in general, to lye upon the eaſt of the 
Kingdom, and in thoſe regions alſo are to be found the 
greateſt portion of land in corn crops, and the beſt huſ—- 
bandry. 4 


So far as has appeared from the Surveys, England and 
Wales taken together, and including the Iſle of Man, con- 
tain about 39,385,267 acres; of which, from various grounds 
of calculation and conjecture, I have been led to eſtimate, - 
that, perhaps, about 31, 422, 240 are arable, conſiſting at 
preſent of 15,437,040 in'tillage, and of 15,985,200 in 
graſs ; the remaining 7,963,027 acres being occupied by 
mountains, hills, foreſts, woods, * plantations, marſhes, - 
rivers, roads, buildings and other particulars, either na- 
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*turally inacceſſible to the plough, or ſet apart for other 
-purpoſes than thoſe of huſbandry *. The arable land is 
the grand ſtock of the nation; and from about fxteer 
millions of acres of it, or one-half of the whole, being em- 


ployed 


* Recapitulation, Ic. 


Acres. Arable. in Tillage, in Grafe. 
8 Eaftern Counties 11,445,107 9,361,600} 5,587,050] 3,774,550 
11 Weſtern Counties 1 1, 48 5, 2960 8,823,500! 3, 768, 2 50 5,055,250 
21 Middle Counties 11, 569, 464 9,870, 1400 4.759, 7400 5, 116, 400 


2 — 


Sums of the above 34,490,867 28,061, 240014, 15, 040/13, 946, 200 


12 Counties of Wales 4568 f, 400 3,241, 000 1,267,000} 1, 974, ooo 
Ifle ot Man] 200,000} 120,000 5 5,000 05,000 


Totals 39.385, 267 31,422,240/15,437,040lt 5,985,200 


Acres 39, 38 5, 267 | Graſs 15,985, 200 
Arable 31,422,240 || Inarable 7,963,027 


3 Fa . 
Inarable 7,963,027 jj Sum 23,948,227 


In the above Calculations I have endeavoured, with more la- 
bour, it is to be believed, than ſucceſs, to approach to ſome 
degree, however ſmall, of certainty. They are founded partly 
upon what could be gathered from the Surveys themſelves, 
partly upon other Writings, and partly upon an examination of 
Maps. The public, however, cannot be deſired to rely upon 
them ; for, atthough, in ſome inftaaces, they may be near the 
truth, in others they may be far from it, owing to the defective 
materials, which, as yet, are to be met with upon the ſubject. In 
the courſe of ihe circulation of this Paper through the different 
Counties, 1t is to be hoped, that along with farther information 
upon cher matters, ſuch corrections will be made upon theſe Cal- 
culations as to render them exceedingly more accurate; for, to 
perfect accuracy it is, perhaps, impoſſible to attain, nor does that 
ſeem neceiſ.»y for the Agricultural objects in view. The par- 
ticular points here, upon which farthgr light is ſolicited, are the 
tollowing ; 

1, The 


=, 


ployed in graſs, and by far the greater part probably of 
that graſs land being reſtricted, for reaſons which after- 


ward will be mentioned, from ever being ploughed up 


for corn, will appear, how much of that ſtock is not turn- 
ed 


—_—. _—_—y 


1. The Surface-extent of each County. In ſeveral of the County- 
Surveys, this extent is only ſaid to be computed, not aſcertained ; - 


which leaves not only the area of thoſe Counties, but that of the- 
Kingdom at large, in a ſtate of uncertainty. Guided, however, 


with few exceptions, by what is laid down in the Surveys, I 


have ſtated the extent of England and Wales to be 39, 38 5, 267 


acres; which, although it may not be exact, is perhaps not very 
erroneous, as it appears to be authorized, for the moſt part, by 
ſurface-mealurements. Zimmerman makes the extent of Eng- 


land and Wales to be 34,631,680 acres; and Templeman makes 
it to be only 31,648,000 ; both of them having undoubtedly - 


calculated from Maps, which give the baſe only, not the ſurface” 


of a country; for the area of the baſe mult every where (except 


in dead flats) be much ſmaller than the area of the ſurface, that 


is, the real and Agricultural area. 


2. The Surface-extent of the arable land in each County ;, that is, 
the land which not only 7s, but which may be ploughed. This 


ſhould include waſtes, heaths, commons, and other lands which 


are acceſſible to the plough, although they may ſeldom or never 
have been in tillage ; with the exception of ſuch ſheep-paſtures 


and other ſimilar tracts as have only a few inches of ſoil, where 


the profit in corn would he no compenſation for the lols in graſs. - 


Here alſo ſhould be Rated, the extent of fens and marſhes which, 
by the various methods of draining, and particularly by thoſe 
practiſed by Mr Elkingtos, may be Toon rendered arable. It 
would certainly be of importance for a State to know, and to 
avail itſelf of, the extent of its arable land, as there its chief 
ſtrength lies; with regard to mountains and other inarable ſur- 
faces, the ſubje& is, comparatively, of ſmall moment. 


3. The quantity of the arahle land that is in tillage, and »f the © 


* 


arable land that is in graſs ; diſtinguiſhing in the latter of theſe 


two, between the graſs which is permanent, and that which is 


occaſional. 


62. 
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ed to the national benefit, in the degree that it might be 
made to extend. A ſmall part, at leaſt, of the permanent 
graſs lands, as they are called, ſhould be devoted entirely 

to tillage ; and the whole of the remainder, with a few 

exceptions, be periodically ploughed up for four or five q 

years, and then laid down with artificial graſs, from 

which, beſides an increaſed country population, (always * 
1 preferable to that of cities,) would ariſe the double ad- 
1 vantage, of an addition to the national corn, and of much 
9 better hay and paſture themſelves, than the preſent ſyſtem 
; N affords. It is to be conceived that the Legiſlature will 
4 | take this ſubjeA 1nto conſideration ; for nothing ſeems * 
i! plainer, than that every country ſhould depend leſs upon 
ſit foreign countries for bread-corn, than for beef, mutton, 
7 | or any thing whatever that is imaginable. What judg- 
i ment is to be formed upon the preſent ſize of farms in 
Great Britain, and what ideas may be ſuggeſted with re- 
ſpect to a proper ſize, is reſerved to an after-place in this 
Report ; but it may be here remarked, in paſling, that 
were the graſs lands divided into a greater number of 
farms than they at preſent contain, and which would ne- 
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p ceſlarily take place, upon their being employed in the 
| | manner juſt pointed out, the effects would be of the moſt z 
1 | defirable kind, at once to increaſe the numbers of men, i 
1 and the means of life. ; 
bl | 
if þ SCOTLAND. 1 


THE netural circumſtances of Scotland are very 
diTerent from thoſe of England, The Ifland becomes here : 
narrower, there being few of the diftriqs at any great ; 
diſtance from the ſea, on either fide ; the climate is com- | 
paratively cold, from a more northern ſituation, although 
no country ſo far north enjoys ſo mild a temperature; 

and 
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-and the weather upon both coaſts is more inclement, 
' the weſt being more expoſed to rains from the Atlantic 
in the Autumn, and the eaſt to fogs, and to cold 
winds in the Spring. At the ſame time, ſimilar in a 
great degree to what obtains in England, the Counties 
on the eaſtern fide are pointed out by nature, chiefly for 
the culture of corn; and there, in fact, have improve. 
ments in Scottiſh huſbandry not only originated, but have 
already been carried to a pitch of excellence far ſuperior 
to the bulk of England, and equal, at leaſt, to the beſt 
cultivated Counties in that part of the United Kingdoms. 
This eaſtern tract, however, does not ſtretch the whole 
length of Scotland, lying chiefly between the river Tweed 
and the Murray Frith; and no ſmall portion of this, be- 
ſides, is broken in upon by the broad girdle of the Gram- 
pian mountains, which taking a direction diagonally a- 
thwart the Country, advance from the ſouth- well to the 
north-eaſt, with almoſt undiminiſhed rudeneſs and altitude 
to the ſea-coaſt, in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, In 
giving the Report upon the ſize of farms in this diviſion 
of the Kingdom, we may begin with the County of Nairn, 
at the northern point. 


Nairn. The general rent of farms is from L. 15 to 
L. 20; a few extend from 125 to 375 Engliſh acres *. The 
County contains about 97, 456 acres ; of which 32, 29 
ſeem to be arable, 


MurRay, or ELGIN. The largeſt farms here are from 
I25 to 187 acres arable; the general extent, from 37 to 
62 ; the farms of poor tenants in the hilly and remote 

parts, 
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In all that follows with regard to Scotland, wherever acres 
are mentioned, Engliſß acres are to be underſtood, for the lake 
of uniformity. 
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parts, from 12 to 19 or 25. The County contains 
367, 560 acres ; of which 155,432 ſeem to be arable. 


BAxrr. Many farms are from 125 to 250 acres arable; . 
but, in general, they are from 50 to 75, the remainder 
from 6 to 19 or 25. The County contains 480,000 acres ; - 
of which 156, ooo are perhaps arable. 


ABERDEEN. Farms, in general, are from L. 2 to L. 100; . 
not exceeding, upon an average, L. 15 or L. 20. The 


County contains about 1,209,184 acres; of which 
568,688 ſeem to be arable. 


KINCARDINE, or MEaRNs. The Survey of this County 
1s not yet printed, but according to information given me 
by a Gentleman reſiding in it, the diſtrict on the north- 
eaſt, about 10 miles in length of ſea-coaſt, of poor ſoil, is 
let, in general, from 6 to 62 acres arable, the medium, 
about 25 or 31; to each of whieh farms is annexed ſome 
coarſe paſture, Ta the ſouth, (the upper or hilly part 
not included) in the lower diſtri, lying nearer the coaſt, 
a ſmall number of farms are about 375 acres each; a 
confiderable number, about 187 ; a larger proportion, a- 
bout 75 or 87; beſides which, area good many from 12 to 
25, occupied by perſons who act occaſionally in other 

lines than farming. 'The County contains about 243,444 
acres; of which 104,000 ſeem to be arable. 


FoRFAR, or ANGUS. In the lower part of the County, 
farms are from L. ioo to L. 300; in the upper, from L. 10 
to L. 100. The County contains 593,920 acres ; of which 
519, 160 ſeem to be arable. | 


Firs, Farms here are, in general, neither too ſmall - 
nor too large, being from 125 to 250 or 375, ſeldom . 
reaching 


ES 


reaching zoo acres; the richer the ſoil, they are the 
ſmaller. The County contains about 323,200 acres; of 


which 258,700 may be conſidered arable, 


KrinRoss, The Survey is not yet printed, but the 
learned Gentleman [Doctor Coventry, Profeſſor of Agri- 
culture,] who is drawing it up, has favoured me with the 
following accurate detail, In the low diſtrict, the farms, 
in general, are from 50 to 250 acres, but the greater part 
nearer to 250 than to 50; in the hilly region, they are 
from 187 to 375, The farms, with few exceptions, are 
occupied by the owners themſelves ; one individual oc- 
cupies above 1250 acres; and a few others about 500 
each. There are alſo ſome ſmall farms, or pendicles, 
from 5 to 15, and in ſome caſes 25. The County contains 
49,628 acres; of which very nearly one-half, or 24,814, 
are arable. 


CLACKMANNAN. The Survey is not yet printed, but 
from the information given me by a Gentleman in this 
County, the average ſize of farms formerly was about 37 
acres arable; at preſent, there 1s a claſs of farms from 
375 to 625; a ſecond more numerous from 125 to 250; but 
the great proportion ſtill, is in farms of about 37; all this 
is excluſive of the ſheep farms on the Ochil hills, ſeveral 
of which are very large. The County contains 30, 720 
acres; of which 20,000 ſcem to be arable, 


STIRLING. The Survey is not yet printed, but accor- 
ding to the information given me by a Gentleman in this 
County, the common ſize of farms in the Carſe of Falkirk 
is about 50 acres, none exceeding 100. The reſt of the 
County is partly occupied by ſmall owners at the average 
of about 62 acres ; partly by tenants where the average 
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is not much greater; there are ſome farms of 160 acres, 
and probably, few of greater extent, The County con- 


tains 450,560 acres; of which about 330,000 ſeem to be 
arable, 


LiIxIIrncow, or WEST-LoTHian, Farms are from 37 
to 375 acres, moſt of them from 87 to 250: beſides, there 
are tenants who poſleſs a number of ſeparate farms. The 
County contains 71,680 acres; of which about 57,000 - 
ſeem to be arable, 


EDINBURGH, or M1D-LoTHIAN. Few farms are leſs than 
125, and almoſt none amount to 375 acres arable. The 
County contains 230, 400 acres; of which about 150,000 - 
are arable. 


HADDINGToON, or EAasT-LoTHIAN., In the low diſtrict, 
where the lands have been long cultivated, few farms ex- 
ceed 250 acres, except where there has been ſome moor 
or meadow ground connected with them; the average is 
187 acres; that of farms in the middle diſtri 312, and 
in the upper from 375 to 500. The County contains 
about 184,320 acres ; of which 115, ooo ſeem to be arable. . 


BERWICK. The greateſt part of the County is occu- 
pied by what formerly would have been called great 
farmers ; many farms contain from 500 to goo acres ; 
there is, however, a great difference in the ſize of farms, 
being from L. 20 to L. Soo; thoſe below L. 20, are only cal- 
led poſ/effions ; the middling claſs is from L. 100 to L. 300, 
and it is no uncommon thing for a tenant to have two or : 
three of theſe. The County contains about 301,240 acres ; - 
of which 150,000 ſeem to be arable, | 
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 SELKIRK, Sheep farms are large, arable farms ſmall 
and few ; farms, in general, are from L. 50 to L. 300, the 
largeſt is 500 acres, all arable. The County contains 
153,600 acres ;. of which about 11,000 ſeem to be 
arable, 


PEEBLES. Eſtates are extenſive, and farms large, the 
average of ſheep farms being 1875 acres ; ſome are 3750, 
and few below 1000. Arable farms rent at L. 300, L. 100, 
and L. 40. The County contains 188,160 acres; of 
which about 18,750 are, perhaps, arable. 


RoxBurRcn. Farms, in general, whether for paſture or 
tillage, are conſiderably large, being from 120 to 2000 
acres; it is common for a tenant to have ſeveral farms 
to the extent, not unfrequently, of 4000 acres, moſtly in 
tillage ; ſheep-walks are of great extent, The County 
contains 472,320 acres ; of which, perhaps, 120,000 are 


arable. 


In the above tract of Counties, the farms, in general, 
enlarge as we advance from north to ſouth ; the largeſt 
are neareſt the coaſt, and the farther from it, the farms 
ſmaller, and' the husbandry worſe. In the two richeſt 
diſtricts, the Carſes of Gowrie and Falkirk, (if Gowrie 
may be mentioned here, as it lies in Perthſhire,) the 
farms in the former are about three times larger than in 
the latter, and the culture likewiſe appears to be as many 
times better; the chief exceptions to theſe remarks are, 
on the one hand, the ſmall, but well cultivated inland - 
County of Clackmannan ; and on the other, that of Aber. 
deen, lying upon the coaſt, but where the farms are, in 
general, incomparably ſmall, and any good husbandry 
but juſt beginning to make an appearance. To account 
for this ſingularity in the latter inſtance, it is mentioned 
in the Survey, that about the middle of laſt century, the 
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Tarms were of much greater extent, and it ſhould ſeem, the 
farmers more wealthy and reſpectable; but that towards 
the cloſe of that century, bad ſeaſons for about ſeven 


years having taken place, the tenants were reduced to 


poverty, and the farms being thrown into the hands of. 
the owners, were ſplit into ſmall diviſions, to induce poor 


men and even ſervants. to take them ; from which ſtate, 
that County, in general, has not yet recovered. The 
ſmall farms in ſome of the other maritime Counties, 
have, for the moſt part, hilly paſtures annexed to them ; 


and are only ſmall, in point of arable land. The very 


large tillage farms are chiefly in Berwickſhire, and in a 
part of Roxburgh. Eſtates in this whole tract are, for 
the moſt part, moderate, the landed properties of vaſt 
extent, lying chiefly upon the weſtern ſide of Scotland, 


Theſe ſeventeen Counties contain about $5,447,392 
acres ; of which, perhaps, 2,790,695 are arable land. It 
is to be here obſerved, that, unlike to what ſo generally 


takes place in England, all the arable lands in Scotland, if 


we except graſs grounds laid out in lawns and open groves 
immediately adjoining to the ſeats of the Nobility and 


Gentry, are either always or occaſionally in tillage. The 


fault in Scotland indeed, in times paſt eſpecially, has been 
to plough too much, even ſteeps and hills themſelves.; 
but that is already, in general, amply corrected by very 
numerous and extenſive plantations, We turn next to 
the Counties upon the North and North-weſt of Scotland. 


Five NoRTHERN CounTIEs. In the County of OkkxEr, 
the ſize of tillage ferms, iu hat part particularly called 


Orkney, varies from 2 to 250 acres, but the general ex- 


tent is only about 16, In that part called Shetland, there 


are, for the moſt part, very ſmall occupiers, as they de- 
pend chiefly upon fiſhing. In the County of CAITHNEss, 
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the fize of farms in the hilly and mountainous diſtri& is - 
not mentioned : In the lower one, the lands are, in gene- 
ral, occupied by ſmall teaants from L. 1, to L. 8, or L. 10; - 
ſometimes a conſiderable tract is let from L. 50, to L. 300 
to 2 tackſman who has a great number of tenants inder 
him. in the County of SUTHERLAND, the fart on the 
eaſt conſt ace ſmall, as to arable land; there being only 
two large ones, belonging to the mauſton-huuſe of the 
Sutherland eſtate: In the central highland parts, with 
the exception of a few farms, the arable land is occupied 
fro:a 2 to 5 acres, In the weſtern diſtrict, it ſhould ſeem, + 
the farms ure ſomewhat larger. In the County of Ross, 
on the caſt coaſt, are reſpectable tenants, who have pretty 
large farms, particularly in paſture, but by far the great- 
er proportion is occupied by ſmall tenants and cottagers. 
In the central highland part, there was formerly a num 
ber of ſmall tenants, but the grounds are now converting 
from cattle to ſheep farms. On the weſt coaſt, among 
other obſtacles to improvement, are mentioned ſmall - 
farms: In the Iſland of Lewis are ſaid to be large farms; 
but I ſuſpect they are held by tackſmen who have many 
little tenants under them. In the peninſula of the Black 
Iſle, comprehending the petty County of CROMARTT, and 
a ſmall part of thoſe of Nairn and Roſs, farms are gene- 
rally ſmall, from 19 to 62 acres arable; very few run to 
100; thoſe under 19 are occupied by cottagers; one farm 
conſiſts of 475, of which about 156 are arable. - Theſe - 
five Counties are tated to contain 5,089,200 acres; of 
which, (not including the Iſle of Lewis) only 448,000 
are ſaid to be productive lands, that is, not only lands in 
tillage, but ſuch meadows and paſtures as can be account- 
ed at all valuable; and of theſe. 448,000, only 28,000 are 
encloſed and cultivated in a ſatis factory manner, 15,000 - 
of which are in the Counties of Roſs and Cromarty. 
From what is ſaid in the Surveys, that there are 
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many heath and moſs commons, many wild moors and 
floping ſides of hills, which might be converted into til- 
lage; that every farm in many places has ſome land ad- 
joining to it fit for improvement; that in particular, the 
arable land of Shetland might be quadrupled, and in ſome 
places made tenfold; and that when, in addition to theſe, 
we include the land fit for tillage in Lewis, perhaps in 
the whole five Counties, the land which is arable, or 


which might eaſily be made ſo, may exceed 400,000 
aeres. 
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InvERNEsS. From the Statiſtical Account of Scotland, 
and from what has been communicated to me by perſons 
acquainted with the County at large, (for the printed 
= Survey comprehends only a ſmall part,) it appears, that 
2 an extreme diverſity takes place with regard to the ſize 
of farms. On the eaſt coaſt, farms are, in general, very 
| ſmall: In one pariſh, conſiſting of about .10,000 acres, 
1 there are about 60 tenants, who pay from L. 15 to L. 20, 
and a few from L. 30 to L. 60, beſides cottagers who 
pay from 5 s. to L. 5: In another, conſiſting of nearly 
40,000 acres, 5000 of which are arable, there are 270 far- 
mers, the more conſiderable of whom pay from L. 40 to 
L. 300; and ſmall farms are beginning to diſappear. In 
the weſtern parts, tenants, in general, pay L. 20, where 
they have arable grounds along with the hills; but the 
hill ſheep farms having become very extenſive, rent from 
L. 1co to L. 200, although the greater part pay about 
L. 60. In the ſouthern parts, as in Lochaber, ſeem to be 
the largeſt farms in the County ; in one pariſh, the baſe 
of which conſiſts of 376, 960 acres, there are 93 farms, 
renting, ſome at L. 106, one at L. 340, but the moſt part 
at L. 50; in the larger farms are 27 acres in tillage, and 
34,973 in ſheep paſture ; the rent of the paſture grounds 
about 4 d. the acre, and there are 14,000 acres in wood, 


In 


1 


In the iſlands belonging to the County, ſome of them, as 
Harris, are occupied by a few tackſmen, and the farms 
are very large; in others, as North-Uiſt, the tackſmen 
are beginning to diſappear; in others, as Sky, they have 
diſappeared almoſt altogether, and farmers depend upon the 
proprietor alone. The whole County, excluſive of lakes, 
ſeems to contain about 2, 807, 198 acres; the Continent 
1,850, 240, the Iſlands 956,958. The arable land, perhaps, 
amounts only to about 150, ooo acres. 


PERTH. In Breadalbane and Athole, or the highland 
parts, farms, ſays the Surveyor, are the very ſmalleſt, 
ſome few large ones excepted : Thoſe on the fides of 
Loch Tay contain on a par about 25 acres infield, 19 
outfield, 12 meadow, 44 green paſture, 12 woody waſte, 
and about 312 of moor ; but theſe are merely nominal 
farms or petty townſhips, being ſubdivided into real 
holdings, four times leſs ; and theſe little farmers have 
crofters or ſubtenants ere them, below whom, farther, 
are cottagers. In the Carſe of Gowrze, about one-third 
of the farms are from 125 to 375 acces arable ; the re- 
mainder, in ſmall farms, from 37 to 125; there are only 
three farmers who rent 625 acres arable. In Strathearn 
and Monteath, the extent of farms, pendicles excepted, 1s 
from 37 to 500 acres ; the farms are largeſt where the 
country is moſt improved; and among the obſtacles to 
improvement, are a number of farms in a ſingle village, 
where there are ſeveral tenants having a ſingle plough 
only among them. The Surveyor details a certain arable 
farm in Monteath, conſiſting of 175 acres, and the rent 
L. 210. According to information given me by a Gentle. 
man acquainted particularly with Strathearn, the general 
fire of arable farms is from 150to175 acres; ſome are 375, 
and a conſiderable number about 37 or 50. The county, 
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exclufive. of lakes, contains about 1, 519,80 acres ;z of © 
which, 267,970 are perhaps arable. . | 


ARGYLE, The printed Survey of this County com- 
prehends only a portion of it. The following particulars 
are taken, partly from what. it contains, partly from the 
Statiſt ical Account, and other ſources of intelligence. In 
general, according to the information given me from a re- 
ſpectable quarter, farms are ſmall, from L. 2 to L. 20 
except where ſneep- farms are eſtabliſhed, where they are 
neceſſarily of extent; and theſe {mall arable farms, wbe- 
ther in tillage or in paſture, ſeem to lye chiefly in the 
peninſula of Kintyre, and in a few of the iſlands, although 


- they are to be met with alſo in ſome of the inland parts. 


In many places, one farm is occupied, in common, by a a 
number of perſons called tenants (not farmers,) where - 
the ſhare of each tenant is often not marked out, and 
where the work is carried on, without ſervants, by all 
the families. The following details will throw more 
particular light upon the fize and ſtate of farms in this 
County. In one pariſh, conſiſting of about 20,000 acres, 
the rent of arable farms is between L. 40 and L. 80 
there 1s one eſtate containing 3822 acres, of which 1026 
are arable ; there are 100 tenants, 24 crofters, and 133 
cottagers ; there are 4 tenants, ſometimes 6 or 8 upon 
one farm; the crofter has only z, 2, or 3 arable acres, 
with graſs for x or 2 cows ; the cottager has a ſmall houſe 
and garden, and often a cow's graſs and bit of potatoe 
land, for which he pays rent and ſervices to the proprie- 
tor. In another pariſh near to the former, are only a few 
gentlemen tackſmen occupying whole farms at L. 200, 
L. 100 and L. 30; and only about one-fiftieth part of the 
pariſh is arable. In another pariſh conſiſting of 61,440 


acres, two tackſmen occupy 4 farms each; two occupy - 


2 each; 
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2 each; five occupy 1 each; and there are go ſmall te- 
nants. In another pariſh, there are 5 farms at above 
L. 50, and 48 below that rent. In another, not far from 
the former, few farms are let below L. 60, and ſome pay 
more than L. 200. In another pariſh conſiſting of about 
60,000 acres, there are 32 farms, 17 of which are in the 
hands of gentlemen tackſmen, and ſome of them extend 
to 5000 and 7000 acres. There is a ſingle ſheep-farm in 
a pariſh in the northern parts, zo miles long, by 3 or 4 
broad, the largeſt in Great Britain, and probably in the 
world ; the very baſe of it containing between 60,000 and 
70, ooo acres, The whole County, exclufive of lakes, 
ſeems to contain about 1,817,720 acres; the continent 
21,364,080 ; the iſlands 453,640. The arable land is per- 
| haps about 120,000 acres. 


BuTE. No particular Survey has yet been made of 
this County, by appointment of the Board of Agricul. 
ture, In the Statiſtical Account of one of the pariſhes 
in the Iſle of Bute, (the moſt fertile divifion of the Coun- 
ty) farms, it is ſaid, rent from L. 30 to L. 60. The 
County ſeems to contain about 143, 460 acres; of which 
perhaps about Sooo are arable. 


3 Theſe are the Counties emphatically called the Higb- 
4 /lands, and which ought to have been ſtyled the High 
— Mountains of Scotland. They differ, in extreme, 
3 from thoſe upon the eaſt, and are deſtined, in a vaſt ma- 
jority of inſtances, almoſt entirely for grazing farms. 
The ſmall farms, we obſerve, lie towards the northern 
extremities, enlarging progreſſively, in general to the 
ſouth, and owing to the vaſt differences of ſurface and of 
capital, the farms, upon the whole, differ from one ano- 
ther ſo exceſlively in ſize, that in this huge theatre of 
heights and hollows, are to be found at once, the ſmalleſt 

and 
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and the largeſt in Great Britain. With regard to the proper 
ſize of a highland farm, if we were to ſpeak abſtractedly 
from circumſtances, ©** Follow nature,” ſhould ſeem to be 
the rule; for unlike to flat champaign countries, the 

highlands and iſlands are laid out by nature into large ſepa- 
rate farms, having each their hill and dale, with bounding 

lines or marches ſtrongly marked; and were each of theſe, 
what may be called natural farms, to be occupied by one 

ſufficient farmer, more corn would be raiſed, as well as 
more men and beaſts maintained. But every perſon who 4 
knows the circumſtances of the highlands, will ſee that 

this is impoſſible in the preſent ſtate of things there, for - 
there are very few individuals who have capitals for ſueh 

farms. The preſent occupiers are of four very different 
deſcriptions : The firſt, gentlemen tackſmen, who occupy 
one or more entire farms, each, in his own perſon. The | 
ſecond, tenants, to the number of 2, 4, 6, or 8, who con- WM 
junaly occupy only one farm; and that commonly let to 1 
them by a tackſman, Who in many places binds them to 
carriages, and ſervices of all kinds, and frequently accepts 
of their labour as rent itſelf. The third, crofters, who 
have a few acres: And the fourth, cottagers, who have 
ſill fewer. Of theſe four, it is only one claſs the tackſ- 
men, the leaſt numerous by far of the whole, who have 
a capital for even a moderately ſized farm. There is a 
fifth claſs, indeed, juſt emerging into view, in ſeveral. 
places, confiſting of what may be called genuine farmers, 

who have a reaſonable extent of ground, and depend en- 
tirely upon the landlord, the number of whom it is hoped . 
will increaſe, by which, farms will be more equalized, and 
farmers become more independent; but this muſt not 
only require a courſe of time, but much patronage on 

the part of the. landed intereſt. The extent of theſe 

highland counties, (according. to what has been ſtated 


above. 
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above from maps, and which muſt be much leſs than the 
truth,) amounts in the whole to 11,317,358 acres; of 
which, only 945,970 ſeem arable. We proceed next te 
the remaining divifion of Scotland, the Counties lying 
chiefly upon the South-weſt ; and begin with Dunbar. 
tonſhire, the northern point, | 


DuxBaRToON. The farms in tillage are generally very 
ſmall, the average about 62 acres; a few are 125. The 
farms, partly in tillage, partly in paſture, are from 125 
to 250. Stock farms contain, upon an average, about 
750 and there is one of ſeveral thouſands, In ſome 
particular diſtricts, the farms are, in general, very ſmall, 
many of them 37 acres, and ſome 12 or 15, where the 
owners are the farmers. The Duke of Argyle's farm of 
1125 acres, has 375 arable, The County, excluſive of 
lakes, contains I 56, 510 acres; of which about 88, 400 
ſeem to be arable. 


RENFREW. The plan of the ptoprietors, it 1s ſaid by 
the Surveyor, is to have ſmall. farms, from 62 to 87 
acres; and he mentions ſome particular farms of 125, 


187, 250, and one of 375. The County contains about 
157,400 acres ; of which 100,000 ſeem to be arable. 


LANARK, or CLYDESDALE. Sheep farms, in the upper 
parts, had formerly flocks of 1000 ſheep ; of late, there 
are ſome, from 3000 to 7000. Formerly all the arable 
farms were {mal}, ſcarcely any exceeding L. 80, and few 
near ſo much; now, there are farms from L. 200 to 
L. 600, but the greateſt part are of a moderate extent, 
from L. 30 to L.1 50. The County contains about 
556,800 acres; of which, 230,000 ſeem to be arable. 
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Ayr. Formerly the arable farms were generally ſmall, 
2 plough-gate, or four horſe- work,) being a common 
fized farm, and two or three farmers were uſually joined 
together. The moor farmers occupied great tracts of 
land. There is not capital for large farms; where men 
rent according to their means, there is great variety of 
farms, as here. Almoſt no other particulars are mention- 
ed in the Survey; but probably, from what is hinted in 
it, farms, upon an average, are ſmall, The County con- 
tains about 662,005 acres ; of which, poſſibly, 440,000 
are arable. | 


+ GALLowar, or the two Counties of WicTous, and 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT. Two-thirds of Galloway are moor 
farms for ſheep; the other third, with fome deductions, is 
arable for agriculture, and breeding the larger cattle; 375 
acres are reckoned a good large farm in the low country; 
there are ſome 875, and even 1875; but, in general, they 
run from 187 to 375, from 7s. 6d. to 10s. of rent, at 
an average. The moor, or ſheep farms, vary much in ſize, 
5000 or 6250 acres may be reckoned a large one ; there 
are proprietors who farm ſome thouſands a-year. Gal- 
loway contains about 853,120 acres ; of which 250,000 
ſeem to be arable. 


DuMFRIEs. The farms are of all ſizes, from very 
large to very ſmall ; in general, much larger in Nithſdale 
than in Eſkdale and Annandale; the ſoil in the two latter 
being generally cold, wet, and lying upon a bed of till or 
clay, but in the former, for the moſt part, warm, dry, 
kindly, and lying upon a bed of ſandy gravel. From 
what is farther ſaid in the Survey, that there are a con- 
ſide rable number of ſmall proprictors, probably there is a 
large propertion of ſmall arable farms in this County. 

The 
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The County is ſuppoſed to contain about 860, 160 acrss ;: 


of which, perhaps, about 400,000 are arable, 


While the Counties upon the eaſt, if we except Sel- 
kirk; Peebles, and a portion of ſome others, are chiefly 
calculated for corn, and thoſe on the north and north- 
weſt chiefly for graſs, theſe juſt mentioned are adapted, 
partly for the one purpoſe, and partly for the other; the 
ſizes of corn farms here are ſmaller than thoſe upon the 
eaſt, and appear, in general, to enlarge as we advance 
from the north to the ſouth. The leading ſyſtem, accor- 
ding to nature, ſeems to be breeding and grazing in ſeve- 


ral of the Counties; yet the culture of corn and of the 
dairy can be very largely and ſucceſsfully introduced. 


Theſe Counties contain about 3,245,995 acres ; of which 
1,508,400 ſeem to be arable, g 


The whole of Scotland ſeems to contain about 
20,070,745 acres; of which, perhaps, only 5,245,065 are 


arable *. 


In 


FRKecapitulations. 
a Acres. Arxabli. 
Eaſtern Counties 5,447,392] 2,790,695 
Northern and North-Weſtern |11,377,358] 945,970 
South. Weſtern 3,245,095} 1, 508, 400 


Totals 20, 070, 745 5.245,65 0 


England 39,385,267/31,422,240 
Scotland 20, 070, 745 5,245,065 


Totals 59,45 6,01 2:36,607,30 5 
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In general, the ſize of corn farms in Scotland is more 
moderate than in England, there being fewer inſtances of 
ſuch as are either of a very great or of a very ſmall ex- 
tent. In the moſt part of the Highlands and Iſlands, in- 
deed, tillage is neceſſarily reſtrained within the very 
ſmalleſt compaſs; and this not entirely owing to the ex- 
ceedingly little quantity of arable land there, but alſo, 
partly to the wetneſs of the climate upon the weſt, where 
the dry ſeaſon, continuing only for about four months, 
does not allow the corns to ripen; and partly, to the ne- 
ceſſity of often retaining-ia graſs what little there is of 
corn ſoil, for the ſake of winter forage. Taking the whole 
within our view, there are greater deviations from the 
proper ſize of farms, and greater difficulties in the way 
of correcting theſe in the Highlands of Scotland, than any 
where elſe in Great Britain, The want of capital ex- 
plains this infelicity ; for it is only the very few who 
have money, the very many have little or none. With. 
out theſe very few, that is the tackſmen, farming could 
not have been carried on at all ; and hence, although the 
ſyſtem of employing tackſmen is in itſelf to be condemn- 
ed, yet conſidering the circumſtances of the Highlands, it 
has been found to be a matter of ſuch neceſſity, that it 
cannot be aboliſhed, while theſe circumſtances remain. 

Nothing but a change to the better, in the fortunes of the 


little 


| 
| 
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Remarks, ſimilar to thoſe formerly made upon the calcula- 
tions with regard to England, apply to the above, reſpecting 
Scotland. The extent of ſeveral of the Counties, as Nairn, 
Elgin, Banff, Inverneſs, Argyle, and ſome others, I have cal- 
culated from Ainſlie's Map of Scotland. More exact infor- 
mation, it is to be hoped, will be communicated upon theſe and 
«ll other points relating to the ſubject of this Paper, in the 
courſe of its circulation through the kingdom. 
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little tenants, can produce ſuch a defirable revolution, and 
no other means ſeem adequate to this end, than for the 
Landlords to divide their farms, eſpecially the large ones, 
to lower, for a while, the rent, to lend a little money, 
and to take off all burdens and ſervices ; the probable 
conſequences of which would be, that in no long period of 
time, the tenants would acquire capitals, cultivate their 
Iands better, and be able at laſt to pay greater rents than 
any Highland Landlord had ever received, As the tenants 
would rife, the tackſmen would fall; for two or three of 
the former would be able to afford a greater rent than one 
of the latter, as they would perſonally ſuperintend the 
whole of their buſineſs, which, in other words, would be 
managing better, and having leſs rank and name to 
fapport, they would be ſatisfied with leſs profit and for- 
tune. i | 

Notwithſtanding great natural obſtacles, the Noblemen 
and Gentlemen of the Highlands and Iflands of Scotland, 
have a treaſure in their hands, which, were proper Kill 
and energy exerted, might be turned to their own and to 
the national advantage, in a degree that is infinite. By 
eſtabliſhing proper ſized farms, the conſequences of which 
would be, an increaſe both of Agricaltural population and 
ok profit; by inſtituting manufactures of wool, and of 
every other material derived from ſheep and cattle, which 
would furniſh a home market, and give bread to many 
additional thouſands; by carrying the manufacture of kelp 
to a greater extent than it at preſ2nt is; and chief of all, 
by erecting fiſhing towns, and proſecuting the inexhauſ- 
tible fiſheries in the adjacent ſeas, population and wealth 
would increaſe to ſuch a degree, as to render theſe regions 
the moſt valuable in the United Kingdoms. Probably, 
from the operation ef all theſe means together, the 
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Weſlern Highlands and Iſles might become the ſource of 
greater public and private benefit, than if the whole area 


on which they ſtand were to be converted into an inland 


plaiu, capable of bearing crops of corn over the whole of 
its extent, : 


— 


II. PARTICULAR EFFECTS of the PRESENT 
SIZE OF FARMS. 
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"JITHERTO of the various fizes of farms which at 
preſent actually take place in Great Britain, where 
the main object has been fimply to ſtate facts. The ſtrik- 
ing diverſity that obtains would be unaccountable, were 
we not to take a number of different circumſtances to- 
gether into our view, from each of which, lets or more, 
it ſeems to have been derived. The great quantity of 
land in England and Scotland, and particularly-in the for. 
mer, which is qccupied in very ſmall portions, may be 
aſcribed, partly to the infancy of Agriculture, partly to 
the want of capital, but there are peculiar cauſes beſides, 
which have produced this event in England. Small farms 
appear there, to have derived their birth from a variety 
of ſources, and which accounts for their numbers. The 
common fields, which are ſo frequent and extenſive, are 
| naturally deſtined for ſmall farms; as no perſon of any 
1 capital, and who is wiſe, will embark his fortune in ſuch 
an expoſed and dependent fituation. Tithes alſo ſeem 
to have operated ſtrongly, although indirectly, in favour 
of petty tenants, for grafs lands being ſubjedct to little or no 
tithe and other burdens, ſmall capitals, which are always the 
molt numerous, are adequate to the ſtockingof theſe, for gra- 
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ing or for the dairy; and hence it is, that in conſequence 
ef evading tithes, the rents of graſs lands are ſo high, ſmall 
farms ſo numerous, and prohibitory penalties ſo heavy 
againſt breaking up graſs grounds for corn, in a great 
many of the Counties, Farther, of all circumſtances 
whatever, perhaps the want of leaſes, ſo very general over 
England, has tended the moſt directly and effectually to 
prevent the enlargement of farms; for in that precarious 
ſtate, few perſons will be ſo fooliſh as to ſock an extenſive 
farm, but rather employ their capital in trade, manufac- 
tures, or otherwiſe. To all this may be added, that the 
yeomanry and manufacturers, both of them very nume- 
rous claſſes of men in England, have contributed to the 
diviſion of land into ſmall portions ; the former, from 
being habituated to a rural life, and flattered with the. 
ſenſe of what they have being their own, having, in ge- 
neral, continued till this day to farm their own landed pro- 
pertics, which; for the moſt part, are ſmall; the latter, 
for the ſake of convenience, occupying an infinite number 
of little tenements around the towns and villages where 
they live, and able to give a higher rent than the great 
farmer, becauſe their chief dependence is not upon crops, 
but upon the profits of their ſeparate proſeſſions. 


Large farms, on the other hand, have taken their riſe 
from circumſtances the reverſe of all theſe. Upon the divi- 
Gon and encloſing of commons and common fields, tenants 
on a great ſcale have made their appearance. Wherever 
we find extenſive landed property, eſpecially at a diſtance 
from towns, the tenant who has a great capital has gene- 
rally been preferred; large eſtates giving birth to large 
farms, and nearly of equal ſizes. But nothing has contri- 
buted ſo much to this end, as the granting of leaſes ; for 
we, no where, almoſt, find large farms without them, 


Among 
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among the many inſtances that might be cited, is Cam- 5 
bridgeſhire, where the Surveyor has gone from pariſh to 
pariſh, and among his numerous obſervations we find, 
that, for the moſt part, there is only one farm in-each 
pariſh that has a leaſe, and that farm 1s the largeſt of the 
whole. In ſhort, wherever encouragement has been 
given to farmers, by commuting tithes and taking off 
burdens, wherever a ſpirit for improvement has been ex- 
cited and propagated by landlords, wherever agricul- 
ture is underſtood, and the lights of husbandry ſhine, 
we find large farms. But in all that has been ſtated, I 
have had no intention, however, to determine whether 
ſmall or large farms are beſt ; reſerving my own 1deas 
upon that point to a ſubſequent place; but merely to ſhow 
to what cauſes their actual exiſtence, whether good or 

- bad, 1s to be traced. The ſentiments of the Surveyors, 
as to the particular effects of ſmall farms and of large 
farms, is a different point, and to which we now proceed, 
as being the ſubje@ laid down for this Article. 
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Upon collecting the ſentiments of the Gentlemen who 
have made the Surveys, we find a very general verdict in 
condemnation of ſmall farms. There are but a few inſtan- 

| ces in which it has been ſtated, or inſinvated, that farms 
are of too large a ſize, and theſe refer chiefly to ſome diſ- 
tricts in the Counties of Berwick, Roxburgh, Northum- 
berland, Lincoln, Norfolk and Dorſet. Inſtead of quoting 
from each of the County Surveys, which would occupy 
not only too much room, but occaſion numberleſs repe- | 
titions, it ſeems better to arrange, under a few com- 
mon heads, the ſubſtance of what is ſaid in them, which 
will at once compriſe the ſubject within a ſmall compaſs, 
and include the whole of the obſe: vations made. Theſe 
general points may be reduced to what has been directly 


or 
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or indireQly advanced concerning The advantages and dif- 
advantages of ſmall farms; The advantages and diſadvane 
tages of large farms; 'The circumſtances that ought to de- 
termine where a farm ſhould be comparatively ſmall, and 

where it ſhould be comparatively large ; and The proper 
ſize of farms in general, with the appendages which 
ought to be connected with them, to > give them their full 
and — effect. | 


With regard to the firſt point, The advantages of /mall 

Farms, it is ſtated, that where the claſs of men of inferior 
capital are the majority, ſmall farms may have their advan- 
tages; that in moderately ſmall farms, the landlord has the 
choice of twenty tenants, in place of one for a farm of 
L. 1000 a-year ; that the little farmer ſapplies the market 
-with his poultry, pigs, and eggs ; that if the large farm, 
of 1500 or 2000 acres, were divided into ten or twelve 
little ones, the labour would be done by the farmers and 
their families; every minute atticle of proviſion for the 
market would be attended to, not worth the great far. 
mer's while, their families would be brought up with 
comfort ; the children trained to induſtry in their early 
youth, would be fitted to become the beſt of farmers and 
artificers, and the moſt orderly members of ſociety. Com- 
pare, it is ſaid, the population, produce, and advantage 
which the State and individuals derive from 1000 acres ia 
one farm, in oppoſition to the ſame quantity of ſimilar 
ſoil, divided into ſeven or eight farms of different fizes, 
from 250 to 80 acres, which may be found in many of 
the eaſtern as well as midland counties. Theſe are re- 
marks made by only four or five of the Surveyors; a 

few other paſſing obſervations are alſo to be met with, 

but they contaſh aſſertions, not arguments. The read- 
er will obſerve, that in the above quotations, there is 
no juſt compariſon between ſmall and large farms; for 
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it is not moderately ſmall, and moderately large farms, that 
are there contraſted with one another, which is the only. 
equal compariſon,.but good middle-fized farms from about 
150 to 200 acres, with very immoderately large ones, from. 
1500 to 2000, The farms, which theſe Surveyors would. 
paſs for ſmall ones, are really very far above. the higheſt, 
average of ſmall farms in Great Britain, which I believe. 
will be found not to amount to even 30 or 40 acres; and 
the farms which they ſtate as large, are ſo very far above 
the higheſt average of large farms, that they ſhould be. 
conſidered as exceptions. I take no fide in the contro- 
verſy about large and ſmall farms, becauſe I have not. 
been able to find out which fide is leaſt in the wrong; but. 
I make theſe obſervations here, in order to put the public 
| . on their guard as to the candour of thoſe who write ia 
| | favour of ſmall farms; for an unfairneſs and an inflamma- 
tory tendency will be found to run, in general, through 
their whole arguments. Let large farms be condemned 
over all the Ifland, if there be cauſe for it, but let them 
have a fair trial. 
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On the other hand, The diſadvantages of ſmall farms 
are held forth, enlarged upon, and repeated by the whole 
| of the Surveyors who have treated of the ſubje&, except 
| | | the few above-mentioned. In very. ſmall farms, it is 
| ſaid, that every ſpecies of bad huſbandry is practiſed, the 
land foul, no ability to manure, poverty of produce, the 
occupation wretched and miſerable, the habitations ſtill 
more wretched; That ſmall farms are obſtacles to im- 
provement, for there are neither ſtocks nor minds for the 
undertaking, no perfect rotation of management, no c 
nomy of labour by graſs and winter crops, no room to 
change land from tillage to graſs ſeeds, and to paſture for 
5 | ſheep, which in many places is the grand improvement of 


land; 


* 
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Jand; That, in a farm in miniature, ſuch as that of 30 
acres, there is not labour for half a team ; That, in ſmall 
Farms there is not that capital which is indiſpenſable in 
managing buſinefs, either for ſelling or buying at the moſt 
advantageous time, It is particularly obſerved, -that in 
ſmall farms there cannot be an œconomy of labour, as 
for example, in driving dung with one cart, which never 
can be done ſo frugally as with two, three, or four, 
which conſtantly employ all hands, and beſides give an 
opportunity of ſpeedily ploughing in the manure; a 
ſingle plough alſo muſt frequently be unyoked, eſpecially 
if the land ſhould be ſown as ſoon as ploughed, by which 
a great deal of time is loſt, Farther, it is remarked, that 
in diſtricts where ſmall farms prevail, there are few cot- 
tages, on account of the poor's rates; moſt of the farm 
ſervants being young, unmarried, and boarding in the 
farmer's houſe. It would be endleſs to ſtate what is ſo 
often repeated in the Surveys, That, the ſmall farm is 
found to be attended with an inſufficient capital, with puny 
encloſures down to two acres, and with wretched huſhan. 
dry; That, the poor farmer is always a bad one, the lower 
the rent the poorer the tenant, and the husbandry worſe; 
That, idleneſs and lazineſs prevail ; That, a ſmall farm is 
not worth the attention of any man of ingenuity and pro- 


perty. 


With reſpect next to The advantages of large farms, it 
is ſtated, that in ſuch farms only are found the greateſt 
improvement, the greateſt regularity and good manage- 
ment; that the produce of a certain number of acres 
in a farm of L. 500 or L. 600 rent, very much exceeds 
that of an equal number of acres and equal ſoil, in 
a farm of L. 50 or L. 60, both in quantity and quality, 
_ owing to a ſuperior cultivation ariſing from the capital, 
and hence, ſmall farms are a loſs to the public. The 
greateſt improvements, it is ſaid, are made on large farms, 
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from 200 to 500 acres ; four ſarms of 50 acres each, lair: 
together, will produce, under proper management, one» 
fourth more than in ſeparate allotments. The good huf- 
Bandry in Suffolk is aſcribed to the large farms there. A 
great argument. for large farms, is ſaid to be, that they can 


improvement to poor land. Who keeps good horſes, (it 
is asked in one of the Surveys,) and feeds them well? Who 
makes the completeſt fallow, takes the deepeſt farrow and 
ploughs beſt? Who has the greateſt number of hands and 
ſufficient ſtrength for catching the proper ſeafon, by 
- which the crop upon the beſt grounds is often regulated? 
Who drives the moſt: manure, and raifes the weightieſt 
crops? We believe, in general, that it is the large far- 
mer.“ The crops of the large farmers, it is ſaid in an- 
other Survey, are greater than thoſe of the ſmall, owing to 
their ſowing more turnips and vetches, and conſequently. 
keeping a larger folding ſtock: The larg farmers carry all 
their dung on their paſture land, and ſupport their arable 
by folding, lime, and other manures ; the ſmall farmers act 
directly the reverſe : The large farmers all plough with 
oxen, the ſmall farmers with horſes. A farmer of L. 60 
muſt keep three horſes, for he cannot plough with leſs, . 
and one of L. 500 will not keep more than eight, which is 


— 


a comparative ſaving of twenty horſes, and juſtifies a pre- 


dilection for large corn farms. 


There are other advantages of large farms, referring 
more particularly to population. Upon all encloſures, . 
farms, it is ſaid, have generally been made larger, and the 
population of England has encreaſed one-third within 
theſe fifty years, owing to encloſures. It is almoſt the 
univerſal report in the Surveys, that encloſures have in- 
oreaſed population; and among the reaſons afligned, it 

| . has 
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keep a flock of ſheep, as in Norfolk, which is the greateſt 
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has been ſtated, that encloſures require an increaſe of ca- 
pital, attention, and labour; that ſuperior culture requires 
more hands; that the leſs open a country is in downs, 
waſtes, and commons, the leſs poverty and idleneſs: Sup- 
poſe, it is ſaid, 500 acres of arable land, which, formerly 
was common fields, to be let to one grazing farmer, twenty 
out of twenty<five of the former inhabitants may be turn-- 
ed out; but from the cattle and ſheep of the ſtock gemploy- 
ment and bread will be given to ſuch a great variety of- 
elaſſes of manufacturers, that probably the number of 
people who derive ſubſiſtence from theſe 500 acres will 
be double of the twenty- five former inhabitants. En- 
clofures, it is ſaid in another Survey, increaſe manual 
labour, and the number of labourers for fencingadrainiag, 
making of roads, and other particulars ;” arable land re- 
quiring more manual labour than paſture, is more favour- 
able to population; and although the number of farmers 
and of labourers ſhould be reduced on a large farm, as it 
can be cultivated with proportionably fewer horſes and 
ſervants, yet the large farmer will ſend a greater quantity 
of proviſions to the market, and feed an increaſed popu. 
lation elſewhere, although not on the pot. Other Surveys 
ſtate, that greater population is produced even on the 
ſpot. Tt is ſaid, that while population has chiefly decreaſ- 
ed where the lands are in grazings, in thoſe which are un- 
der the plough, it has conſiderably increaſed ; that large 
' farmers are favourable to population, having few houſe. 
| ſervants, as in Northumberland, where there are ſeldom - 
more than two men and two maids, the ploughmen, cart. 
ers, barn-men, ſhepherds, and others, having each a houſe - 
of their own, and generally are married; that in great: 
farms the number of . farmers only is diminiſhed, _that. of 
married labourers is increaſed, owing to ſuperior manage- 
ment, more work being executed, and more hands em-, 
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-ployed upon a large farm, than upon the ſame extent of 
land divided into ſmall ones 


On the other hand, as to The diſadvantages of large 
Farms, it is ſtated, that the large farmer can keep back the 
produce, and raiſe the price of grain, becauſe he has ſo 
large a capital ; although to this it has been replied, that 
a bounty, or low duties on importation, would prevent 
the evil, and even were farms never ſo great, the addition- 
al quantity of land brought into tillage and ſuperior cul- 
ti vation, would call forth an abundance of perſons, who, 
from various motives, would ſend their produce to market. 
Large farms, it is alſo ſaid, place the great farmer at too 
. wide à diſtance from the labourer, whom he conſiders as a 
mere vaſſal, who, when his activity ceaſes, becomes 2 
pauper ; and every article comes through many hands be- 
fore it reach him, when laying out his money in the vil- 
lage ſhop. In two or three Counties, depopulation is 
x 22 aſcribed 
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* See Appendix No. I. for ſome detailed inſtances of in- 
creaſed population upon large farms. Upon this point, how- 
ever, the reader is to be cautioned againſt entertaining an idea, 
that wherever there are large farms, there is alſo an increaſed 
population, for nowhere, probably, is this the caſe, unleſs at the 
ſame time there be an improved culture. It is true, that often, 
and perhaps, in general, there is in fact, an improved cultiva- 
tion and management upon converting a few ſmall farms into a 
large one; but it is never to be forgotten, that it is from theſe 
circumſtances that large farms are enabled to beget a ſuperior 
population as well as produce. Upon theſe taking place, popu- 
lation will even increaſe upon the ſpot in corn-farms as well as 
at a diſtance. This is not the caſe with paſture farms, eſpecially 
with mere grazings, which of all others are the moſt unfa- 
vourable to population ; but they are neceſſary, and perhaps 


ſupport population at a diſtance, in a greater degree than corn 
fasms. 
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aſcribed to large farms and encloſares ; other Sarveyorz 
without ſufficiently adducing facts, repreſent, that a mo- 
nopoly of farms ſhould be checked, as hurtful to agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and trade; that this monopoly is the 
greateſt evil attending encloſures, for ſmall farmers are 
made labourers, and even come upon the poor's rates 
that encloſures have driven away the hardy yeomanry, 
and the conſequences would be. fatal, if trade were to 
fall 4 
In the next place, notwithſtanding the diverſity of ſen - 
timents concerning ſmall and large farms, (although there 
are but few of the Surveyors who favour the former), it 
ſeems admitted on both ſides, that there are ſome fituati- 
ons peculiarly fitted for thoſe that are comparatively ſmall; 
and others, for thoſe that are comparatively large. The 
fituations for ſmall farms are ſtated to be wet ſoils, which 
require more labour and attention. In the ſtrong wet 
loams of Suffolk, it 1s ſaid, there are many ſmall farms 
from L. 200 to L. 100. Fertile lands are alſo recommend. 
ed, which require little to be laid out, and are therefore 
fitter for a ſmall farmer. In a ſituation already improved, 
totally independent on Rock or the dairy, ſmall farmers 
are better, it is ſaid, as the engroſſing ſuch farms may in 
ſome meaſure diſcourage population. The fituations for 
large farms are laid down as the reverſe; the farms in 
Suſſex, and every where, it is ſaid, are conſtantly found 
much more extenſive and of ſuperior arrangement, 
upon dry ſoils. In the maritime ſandy diſtri& of Suffolk, 
the beſt cultivated in England, and under the management 
of wealthy farmers, are the large farms of the County, 
many at L. 3oo, and one of the beſt at L. goo, confiſting of 
about 3000 acres ; on the light ſoils, it is ſaid, much more 
profit being made than on the heavy ones, which ſhows 
that the management of the farms is exceedingly better 
underſtood. Large farms, it ls alſo ſaid, ſhould be on bad 
lands, 5 
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lands, becauſe theſe require a great capital; and alſo 
where ſheep are cultivated, as the ſame ſhepherd can as 
eaſily attend 500 as 100 ſheep. In fituations that are only 
as yet improving, or where much cultivation is required, 
farms, it is ſaid, ſhould be large, both for population and 
product; at leaſt, this is invariably found to be ſo in the 
County of Cardigan. 


Laſtly, ſome obſervations have been made in the Sur- 
veys, as to the limits which ought to be aſſigned both to 
ſmall and to large farms, as they may be too ſmall on the 
one hand, and too large en the other. The proper /ize is 
not any abſolute quantity, but a number of various quan- 
tities, lying in the middle, as it were, between extremes 
on each ſide. In purſuance of this idea, which ſeveral of 
the Surveyors have had in their eye, it has been ftated 
by one, that perhaps, it would be politic, that no farm 
ſhould be under L. 100, and few above L. 500; by an- 
other, that farms properly laid out according to their 
ſoils, from L. 400 to L. 200 are moſt deſirable for the pro- 
prietors and the community; by a third, that it is the opi- 
nion of the moſt experienced men, that farms from 200 to 
oo acres can be managed better for the farmer and for 
the public, than ſmaller ones. In the Survey of Berk- 
ſhire, it is ſaid, that in the open and hilly parts, there is 
ſome plea for large farms depending on ſheep, which the 


little farmer cannot avail himſelf of; but where the land 
is good, or the country inclined to graſs, farms ſhould not 


run ſo large as 300 or 400 acres. It is mentioned by 
ſeveral of the writers, that the fize of farms ſhould be 
regulated by a variety of circumſtances, ſoil, ſituation, 
and modes of husbandry ; that every country has its level 
and peculiar ſize of farms; but the beſt is, where there is 
the moft proportional produce for the leaſt proportional 
expence ; in dairy. farms, in farms partly for breeding 
cattle, partly for corn, in garden farins for raiſing eſculent 

vegetables, 
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vegetables, where all the work is done by the farmer and 
his family, ſmall farmers can bring their produce to mar- 
Ket on equal terms with large ones; but on ſuch farms as 
Wiltſhire downs, where horſes are neceſſary to plough, 

and ſheep to manure land, the great farmer, with little 
addition of ſervants and horſes, can manage double the 
quantity of land that a ſmall farmer can, who, beſides, has 
little employment for his family, wife, and daughters; 
and hence, perhaps, the. loweſt ſize, it is ſaid, for ſuch a. 
farm ſhould be, where there are fix horſes (I ſuppoſe two 
ploughs,) and the. higheſt, nine, or ten, to be managed 
without a bailiff, under the maſter's eye, with one head. 
carter and head-ſhepherd, Circumſtances, it is mentioned 
by ſeveral of the Surveyors, ſhould regulate the ſize of 
farms, as in Norfolk, where there ſhould be a flock of 
ſheep for dung; and in South-Wilts, where there ſhould. 
be a water meadow and ſheep- down for dung, where mere - 
arable land will not anſwer. 


This Article cannot be concluded, without ſtating cer- 
tain*appendages which ought to be connected with pro- 
per ſized farms, in order to give them their full effect; 
and the rational as well as generous ideas thrown out by 
a-number of the Surveyors on this point, highly deſerve 
the attention both of landlords and of tenants : I mean an 
eftabliſhment for married ſervants or cottagers. This has | 
been pointed out, in general, to be a good comfortable 
houſe, graſs-land for one or two cows, and wages paid in 
kind. The labourer, it is ſaid, who can keep a cow and 
- a few pigs, is always a faithful ſervant ; he has a ſtake - 
in the common intereſt of the country, and is not prone 
to ſedition ; he is a ſtrong link in the chain of national 
ſecurity ; and there cannot. be too many ſuch places at. - 
tached to large farms, In the ny of Rutland, it is 
. related 1 
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related, are a great many cottagers, having ſmall portions 
of land, to enable them to keep one or two cows, without 
preventing them from working conſtantly as day-labour- 
ers; the benefit is felt by the cottagers in the greateſt de- 
gree, and alſo by the proprietors and tenants, in the low- 
neſs of the poor's rates, the induſtry and good order of 
that deſcription of labourers ; and their ſmall portions 


are generally well managed and made the moſt of. In- 
ſtances are given in the County of Oxford, of ſuch cot- 


tagers having land, bringing up their families in a more 


neat and decent manner than thoſe who have none; the 


practice never failing to give an induſtrious turn even to 
thoſe. who were before idle and profligate, and the poor's 


rates falling comparatively very low. Theſe are labourers, 
it is continued, and good ones; their little concerns are 


managed by their wives and children, with their own aſſiſ- 


tance, after the day's work 1s over; they bring a ſupply 
of poultry and fruit to the market ; and although their 
lands are let cheaper than the farms, the farmers are 
enabled to pay a greater rent, as the poor's rates are ſo 
eaſy. The praQtice of paying ſervants wages in kind, 
and at a low rate, is alſo recommended; a particular ex- 
ample of this is given in the Survey of Northumberland, 
where the married ſervants, beſides having wool, potatoes 
planted, a pig tethered, coals led, and other little con- 
veniencies, have two cows kept, and their wages paid in 
wheat and other grain. | 
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III. GENER AL OBSERV A TIONS upon the 
PROPER SIZE OF FARMS. | 
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FNDER the two preceding Heads, T have compriſed 
what has been ſtated by the Surveyors, and as much — 
as brevity could poſſibly admit, in their own words; re- 
ſerving any general remarks, or ideas of my own, to this 
place at the concluſion. The ſubje& is of great magnitude, 
whether we conſider the quantity of the productions of 
the earth, or the numbers of mankind that depend upon 
husbandry ; for both of theſe have an intimate connexion 
with the juſt fize of farms, and will be alike diminiſhed 
either when their extent is too ſmall, or when it is too 
great. Although much light has been thrown upon 
the queſtion in general, and many particular obſervati- 
ons of importance have been made by the Gentlemen 
who have written the Surveys, no ſmall difficulties re- 
main, as to its ſolution. Nor is this to be regarded as a 
matter of ſarprize. Agriculture, as being one of the 
moſt difficult, is the ſloweſt in its progreſs of all the arts; 
advances have naturally been made, firſt in order, in thoſe - 
branches that are eaſieſt underſtood, or where there was 
an immediate. demand for ſomething better; the diſ- 
covery of what relates to a part goes before what re- 
lates to a whole; and hence has it come to paſs, that 
many great improvements have been made with regard 
to the ploughing of a field, the conſtruction of an in- 
ſtrument, the formation of a water-meadow, the intro- 
duction of fallowing, green crops, and other articles of a 
particular nature; while ſeveral of thoſe of a general 
kind, ſuch as the proper quantity of land for a farm, in - 
which both the individual and community are highly 
concerned, remain till this day unaſcertained, either by - 


any common mode in practice, or by any general principle 
G.2- in 
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in theory. In many Pariſhes and Counties, where there 
are uniform rules adopted for almoſt every thing 
elſe in husbandry, there is no rule for the ſize of farms; 
very large and very ſmall ones being found intermixed, 
and often immediately cantiguous to one another, as 
chance, or cuſtom, or caprice, have directed. 


In what has been ſuggeſted in the Surveys and other 
Agricultural writings, with a view to the ſettling of this 
object, in place of any one clear and uniform principle, we 
find a multiplicity of ſtandards held forth, and none of them 
with preciſion. Farms are directed to have different ſizes 
according to different ſoils, different ſituations, different 
modes of husbandry, and other circumſtances; but what the 
particular difference ſhould be, 1s not explained. The rules, 
if they can be called ſo, are taken from the farm, or ſubject 
wrought upon, not from the agent or farmer himſelf, who 
ſands at the centre, and turns round all the wheels of 
husbandry. From this laſt circumſtance, the leading in- 
quiry upon this ſubje& ſhould rather ſeem to be, What is 
the farmer? As he is that living power which actuates 
the whole ſyſtem of Agriculture through all its branches, 
in all ſoils, all fituations, all modes of husbandry, the fize 
of a farm ſhould take its law from him, more directly 
than from any other circumſtance whatever. Not by 
any means, that ſoil and other external circumſtances 
ſhould be left out of view; but, that in regulating the 
ſtze of a farm, it is the farmer who gives the key to the 
whole. Unleſs this point be underſtood, farms may be 
ſaid to be too large or too ſmall, or of a right fize, 
but we ſhall have no reaſon given for this, but mere aſ- 
ſertion. : 


It may be proper, therefore, here, to conſider What is 
dhe profeſſion of a farmer? What conſtitutes his deſcrip- 
g - tion, 
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tion, makes him Efficient, uſeful to himſelf and to his 
country? To ſay, that he is a perſon who cultivates 
land, underſtands that culture, and, beſides, has a capital 
ſufficient for his buſineſs, however indiſpenſible all theſe 
are, is ſaying nothing as to the preſent queſtion, about 
the juſt ſize of his farm. There are other circumſtances 
and requiſites of a different kind, without which he can- 
not be juſtly entitled even to the name of a farmer; an 
enumeration of which, I ſhall here briefly attempt. 


The FirsT and fundamental characteriſtie of a farmer, 
with reſpect to the fize of a farm, may be laid down to 
be, that His time is equal to bit buſineſs, His time is 
neither leſs nor more than what is neceſſary ; he is neither 
too little nor too much employed for his powers. If his 
farm be ſo ſmall, as to leave him unemployed for weeks, 
or for months during the year, he can only be ſaid 
to be a farmer, at a time, or occaſtonally; at other periods he 
is a man Without a trade. The ſame is to be ſaid of his 
family, his ſervants and horſes; they are all idle together. 
And when they do labour, it is, for the moſt part, under 
the greateſt diſadvantage, for they are ſo few as not to be 
able to work in concert, or to one another's hands ; they 
labour by the piece, and cannot carry on any thing like 
a whole. They work much to little purpoſe, for the crop 
bears no proportion to the expenſe by which it is raiſed. 
Oa the other hand, if the farm be too large, the farmer 
cannot overtake the bufineſs of it. Every thing is lighted 
and hurried ; in that'caſe every thing is wrong, His pro- 
duce is much leſs than the lands could yield if properly 
laboured; his quantity cf labour being too ſmall, his 
number of labourers and his population fall ſhort of 
what they ſhould be. He is the depopulator of his diſtrict; 
and if we ſpeak of his husbandry, he is the bungler, not 


the 
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the manager of a farm, A real farmer, in oppoſition'to 
thoſe two mock ones, is, every day in the year, directly 
or indirectly engaged in his buſſneſs. He is able to exe- 
cute all the parts of that buſineſs with care and accuracy; 
and his employment juſt fills vp his time well, without 
exceeding or falling ſhort of it. 


In the next place, if, in order to evade the objection 
againſt too ſmall a farm, where there is more time than 
buſineſs, the farmer propoſe to work himſelf like one of , 
his fervants (if he have any) or family, it is to be laid 
down as the SECOND characteriſtie of a farmer, that He does 

not perform manual labour. Not that this is below him, 
but that he has higher matters to mind. Farming is a 
liberal art, and conſiſts in appointing and in fuperintending 
labour; and in fact, it is leſs laborious to do a thing, than 
to tell others what to do, how to do, and to ſee it done. 
Were the farmer to hold his own plougb, and perform the 
other menial exerciſes, he could not have time to make ob- 
ſervations, to think, to read, to go to'markets, to meet with 

| his neighbours, to ride through the Pariſh and County, 
and neighbouring Counties, to ſee better practices, and 
get information from all quarters. Farming is the moſt 
difficult of all the arts, and nothing has retarded its ad- 
vances ſo much as one farmer not knowing what another 
is doing at a diſtance from him; which accounts for the 
narrow prejudices among the profeſſional men, and the 
averſion to every thing that is good, if it be new. It by 
no means is here inſinuated, that a farmer ſhould be ig- 
norant of what labour is; he ſhould know how to hold a 
plough and drive a waggon, build a hay ſtack, and every 
other operation, and beſides, perform them too, occaſion» . 
ally, upon every preſs of bufineſs. 
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On the other hand, if, to remedy the diſadvantage of 
too large a farm, where there is leſs time than buſineſs, 
the farmer propoſe to. divide the management, it is to be 
ſtated, that the Tnixp property of a real farmer is, that 
He has no bailiff nor delegate whatever. The maſter's own 
eye, and immediate ſuperintendance, is more requiſite in 
Agriculture than in any other art, for plans muſt' not 
only vary almoſt every day, from a change of weather 
and other circumſtances, but the operations of husbandry, 
in order to be exaQly performed, muſt be ſeen at the time, 
it being difficult afterward, to what cauſe to aſlign a 
failure in the effect, as the ſervants and overſeers will 
aſcribe a bad crop to every thing but the true reaſon, 
their own miſconduct. Wherever the great farmer, from 
want of time, delegates the management to a bailiff, or 
head ſervants, or even to his own ſons, it is altogether 
improbable, that the buſineſs, under diverſe and leſs in- 
tereſted hands, can proſper. The utmoſt he can plead, 
when thus giving up the helm, and publicly acknow. 
ledging that his farm is too large, is, that he ſtrives to 
ſpoil the farm as little as he can, for it is manifeſt he 
cannot have it managed well; and meanwhile the public 
ſuffers. He cannot pay ſo much rent as ought to be paid 
from the lands; the landlord: conſequently does not get it 
from him, nor. the public from the landlord, There 
ſeems to be no clearer rule in any thing, than that a man 


ſhould act for himſelf, in place of getting others to act for 
him, 


Farther, in order to conſtitute a real farmer, it may be 
aſſerted in the Fouxr place, that He has a leaſe, and is 
under no improper reſtrictions and ſervices. A man with 
his hands tied behind, ſet to labour the ground, is not 
more abſurd, than for a farmer to conduct the bufineſs of 

| husbandry 
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busbandry without a leaſe; and yet ſuch men there are, 
under the name of farmers, in the greater part of England, 
Every ſcheme, in this caſe, muſt end with the year no- 
thing that reaches the future, and is laſting for a great num- 
- ber of years, can be attempted, although this be what is 
chiefly wanted in the preſent imperfect ſtate of Agricul. 
ture; and what is worſe, the lands are not only unim- 
proved, but the farmer is under the ſtrongeſt temptation. 
to exhauſt them, It is difficult to ſay, whether this be a 
greater evil in ſmall or in large farms, although in ſmall 
ones probably it is moſt baneful, there being in a cluſter 
of ſmall farms, a greater number of hands and heads at 
work to ſpoil the land, than 1n one large one. Here it 1s 
not ſo much idleneſs that is to he dreaded as miſchief. 
The great and unanſwerable argument to be uſed with 
tandlords in favour of leaſes and unreſtricting clauſes, is, 
That theſe are for the good of all, and chiefly for their 
good, as they would taſte firſt, and moſt plentifully, of the 
ſweets of an increaſed rent. When it is otherwiſe the caſe, 
the public are deprived of much, but the landlord. of 
more ; for his own ſtation being in the middle, between 
his tenants on the one hand, and the public on the other, 
receiving from the former, and communicating to the 
latter, a great. ſhare of the. enjoyment, notwithſtanding, 
centres and remains with himſelf ; and-hence the ſmaller 
the produce on his eſtate, from denying ſecurity-and free- 
dom to his tenants, the more ſenſibly ſmall will be his 
ſhare. - 


The FirTH and laſt circumſtance which I ſhall here men- 
tion, by which a real farmer is diſtinguiſhed, is, that He 
- pays an adequate rent. He who pays a ſmall rent, and 
much more the owner, who pays none, having no ſufficient 
ſpur to.induſtry and ingenuity, cannot be expected to be 
good 


* * 
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So farmers; while, on the other hand, a more thas 


adequate rent renders a farmer's profeſſiou, which at the 
beſt is not lucrative, one of the worſt in civil ſociety. In 
the laſt caſe, when the farmer fails, which muſt be the 
caſe, if he have nothing elſe to depend upon, he not only 
ruins himſclt, but the blow is felt both by his landlord 
and by the community. Perhaps it may be little felt 
by the public, individually 3 but the very reafon why 


it falls ſo light, is, becauſe it extends ſo far, and falls on 
many. Both, too high rented, and too low rented farms 


agree in not giving proper employment to the cultivator, 


the one too much; the other too little. It is true, that in 
lands farmed by the owners themſelves, as is the caſe not 
only with the yeomanry of England, and with a conſider- 


able number of ſmall proprietors in Scotland, but with a 
refpeQable claſs of Gentlemen in Great Britain at large, 


there are not a few inſtances of excellent culture ; but. 
theſe are owing, either to perſonal character, or to a 
ſpirit for agriculture in the neighbourhood. Such exer- 
tions on the part of the Gentry, however in the. higheſt 
degree-to be applauded, are often but caſual and tempo- 
rary. The proper ſphere for a Gentleman-farmer, is 
wilds and waſtes; which, after clearing, draining; fencing, . 
liming, and other operations, he ſhould let-in a few years. 
to tenants. When he cultivates lands, in any other but 


a crude ſtate, his expenſes, for the moſt part, are too 
great for his returns; and in the extravagant wages of 


ſervants; and feeding of horſes, taken along with much 
idleneſs of both, he ſets a bad example to the neighbours - 


hood. 


— 


Erom the above Definition of a farmer, the ſize of a. 


farm ought to be ſuch, chat there is neither too much, 


H. | nor. 
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nor too little to do; under which is included, that, in 
general, the farmer does not perform manual labour, and 
has no dele gate under him; alſo, that he has the ſecurity 
of a leaſe for laying out his capital, and a juſt rent for 
exciting his induſtry. It is upon the right application 
of this rule, that we are to judge of the propriety of the 
actual ſize of farms, in the different Counties of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. | 


With reſpect to England, perhaps we ſhall not err 
much, if we compute that more than one-half of the whole 
land is laid out either in the one or other extreme, of too 
large and too ſmall farms, and it ſhould ſeem in near- 
ly equal diviſions; for although ſmall farms are ex- 
ceedingly more numerous, the area occupied by them 
is probably not very much greater in extent, than that un- 
der very large ones. The concluſion is inevitable, that 
both of them are a great, and very material diſadvantage 
to the nation at large. No one man can manage tlie 
very large, and ſome of them enormous farms, that are 
to be met with; and in the vaſt number of petty ones, 
the farmers can hardly be more than one-half employed 
in the year. Both of them fail in produce. In the very 
large farms, we almoſt always hear of depopulation; which 
muſt ariſe from the lands not bein g thoroughly cultivated ; 

conſequently the hands too. few, and the produce not ſo 
much as it ought to be. In the very ſmall ones, we 
conſtantly hear of wretched husbandry, want of capital, 
poor crops. In point of population, perhaps the aumber 
of ſouls upon a diſtrid occupied by ſeveral very ſmall 
farms, may be greater than upon an equal extent under 
one that is very large; but unhappily, the odds is ſmall; 
for in the former caſe, the farmers and their families, 
their horſes and cattle, are half ſtarved. Theſe extremes 
| | of 


OW 
of exceedingly large, and exceedingly ſmall farms, agree 
in one and the ſame conſequenee, of being highly unfa- 
vourable both to produce and tos population; and thoſe 
which lie between the two in point of fize, muſt partake 
of theſe evils, in proportion as they incline to either ſide. 


It may be aſked then, (and the queſtion is here in its 
place,) What ought to be the particular dimenſions of a 
properly ſized farm? It muſt be obvious to every perſon, 
that we cannot fix upon any abſolute ſize, telling to an 
acre, what the extent of a farm ſhould be. Nay, cir- 
cumſtances may be ſo very different, as to require farms 
| to vary from one another, by hundreds of acres ; and 
theſe muſt firſt be known, before the proper limits can be 
kfligned. So ſoon as theſe are known, it is to be affirmed, 

however, that whatever they may be, whether the ſoil be ti 
wet or dry, cultivated or wild ; whether the climate be 1 
cold or hot, rainy or dry; whether the farm be for tillage, | 
or for grazing, or for the dairy ; let the external circum- 
. ſtances and objects in view, be what they will; there is 


but one rule to apply. Y ce. farm ſhould preciſely 
„. wwat one man can manage well, without being employed 


too much, or too litties. Proprietors, when letting their 
lands, ſhould never for a moment ſuffer this rule to | | | 
go out of their fight; for ſuch a farm is at once beſt 19 
for the tenant, for the landlord, and for the public. 
There can only be one exception to it, and which 
ariſes from neceſſity, an exception to all rules whatever, 
namely the caſe where tenants with ſufficient ſkill and ca- 
pital cannot be found; as is the fact in many parts of 
the kingdom. There, the farms mult neceſſarily be very 
ſmall, till ſuch time as the natives acquire ſufficient Know- 
ledge and ſtock for proper ſized ones. . 


With regard to that ſize of a farm, in general, which 
one man can manage well, it muſt be premiſed, chat we 
_—-- muſt. 
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muſt alſo take farmers, in general. In order to average 


their farms, we mult average their capacities. There 
are many who can manage a thouſand acres, better than 
others can manage twenty or thirty ; when we ſpeak 
therefore of farmers in general, we muſt leave theſe ex- 
tremes of capacity and incapacity out of view, and attend 
chiefly to men of common and ordinary abilities. Nor is 
there any neceſlity to limit ourſelves to a preciſe medium 
in this reſpe&; as a variety ought to be allowed in the 
ſizes of farms, correſponding to the variety that is to be 
found among men of ordinary talents; it being in all 
caſes underſtood, that there is a ſufficient capital. 


Taking for the firſt example, then, a farm in tillage, 
where there is no more paſture required, than what is ne- 
ceſſary for the draught cattle, and a few milch cows to 
ſerve the family, the loweſt fize, ſhould ſeem to be, two 
plough-gates, that is, what two ploughs can labour, and the 
ſervants and work-cattle be employed through the year; 
che number of acres will vary, according to the ſoil and 


other circumſtances, perhays fram ſixty to an hundred. 
The largeſt ſize may probably be eſtimated at fix .-. 


gates; and by conſequence, a farm of a good middle fize, 
will be that which employs four ploughs. | 


On the other hand, with regard to farms in paſture, 
the proper quantity of ſtock is the object to be conſider- 
ed, Suppoſe a ſheep farm; we have to calculate how 
many ſheep one ſhepherd can look after, and how many 
ſhepherds one farmer can ſuperintend ; and beſides do the 
buſineſs of buying and ſelling. This will furniſh ſome 
general rule; but the varieties of climate, ſurface, vicinity 
to markets, and other circumſtances, are ſo great, that ex- 
ceptions muſt be very numerous. Similar conſiderations 

may 
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may direct the ſize of farms for grazing and breeding oat- 
tle, and for the dairy. And farms of a compound nature, 
conſiſting both of tillage and of paſture grounds, muſt 
take the rule as to their fize, partly from the one, partly 
from the other of thoſe two ſimple kinds. 


There-is another point which may be mentioned here, 
referring to the Situation of tillage-farms, as this conſider- 
_ ably affects their fize. Several diverſities in this reſpe& 
might be ſtated ; but as the intention of this Article is only 


to lay down the Principle for determining the fize of 


farms, and to draw a few general lines as to its applica- 
tion, (the moſt perhaps, that need be, or can be done,) 


I ſhall content myſelf with ſpecifying the examples of a 


farm in the neighbourhood of a large town, and of a farm 
lying at a diſtance in the country. It will probably be 
found, that the ſame man who can manage a farm of five 
or fix ploughs in a diſtant fituation, ſhall not be able to 
manage above three or four, when the lands lie near a 
town. a 3 


In lands that lie near a town, the farmer is ſupplied 


with dung from the ſtreets and ſtables there; he ſells his 


ſtraw for litter and other purpoſes ; he has little occaſion, 
except at a time, for turnip fields and the feeding of cat- 
tle. So far, his taſk ſeems lightened. But beſides the 
trouble of conſtantly attending to the purchaſe and driv- 
ing of manure, and to the ſelling of ſtraw at proper times, 
he muſt for the ſake of his lands have frequent green 
crops ; ſuch as potatoes for the town's people ; cabbage, 
cole, turnips for the butchers to fatten their ſheep and 
cattle. He has to fell his hay occaſionally, and in parcels ; 
his oats, peaſe and other articles, in a retail way, on mar- 
ket days. His buſineſs being thus divided iato a number 

| | of 
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of minute parts, and his income flowing through a num- 
ber of little and various channels, his general huſbandry 
muſt depend a good deal upon principles that veer and 
change. A very ſmall farmer, with one or two horſes, 
till nearer the town, and having his little holding at the 
very gates, is alſo completely employed. He ſerves the 
green market with vegetables, he diſpoſes of his new cut 
graſs, for cows and carter's horſes ; he ſells his little 
crops by pecks and pounds, by pints and mutchkins ; he 
is almoſt always on the road, to and from town. Having 
much to do, and his income being very precarious, his 
utmoſt activity and ſharpneſs are called for. 


The oppoſite, is a large farmer at a diſtance ; who is a 
kind ot whole-ſale merchant, compared with the for- 
mer. He has to make all his manure himſelf, to uſe 
all his ſtraw, to feed numbers of cattle and ſheep with 
turnips and other green crops, beſides having large paſ- 
tures, as well as fields. But he 1s at leſs trouble. He 1s 
his own merchant in ſeveral of theſe reſpects, and has a 
great part of his market at home. His ſyſtem of huſ- 
bandry can be regulated by more uniform principles: In 
place of the buſtle and changeableneſs that take place near 
a town, he lives in a more ſerene region, and can walk 
more by method and rule. A farmer in this ſituation, 
ſhould ſtand upon a broad area; for he requires it, and has 
ſufficient time for managing it well. The place for the 
larger farms, 1s thus at a diſtance from towns ; and the 


greater the diſtance, the more the ſize may be compara- 
tively enlarged. 9 


But before leaving this ſubje& of Rules for the ſizes. 


of farms, and by which the very ſmall, as well as the very 
large ones are excluded, it muſt be obſerved, that parti- 


cularly 
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cularly with regard to the former, there are certain Ex- 
ceptions which ought to be admitted. Theſe may per- 
haps be many in number, but I ſhall limit myſelf at pre- 
ſent to the three following. In the firſt place, The little 
farmers ſhould not be removed, till they be equally well 
provided for. It would be an unwarrantable uſe of power, 
to turn ſuch men adrift upon the world, eſpecially, as 


they had embraced their occupation upon the faith of con- 


tinuing it; fo that their claim to remain, is founded upon 
Juſtice as well as humanity. They ſhould continue dur- 
ing life, or at leaſt, have long warning to prepare for a 
change, and be enabled to make it; that the father of the 
family may have leiſure, not only to provide for himſelf, 
but to qualify his children for other employments. Were 
landlords, in throwing four or five little farms into one, 
to build three or four cottages on every farm ſo enlarged, 
and lay two or three acres of graſs to each, for a cow, a 
Pig, and a ſheep, it would be much happier for the original 
tenants to commence ſervants upon the farm; in place of 
ftruggling, as formerly, with poverty and difficulties, 
doing no good to themſelves. or their country. This ex- 
ception ſhould extend not only to little farmers, but to 
what are particularly called cottagers and crofters in 
many places {till in Scotland, who have a few acres each, 
and frequently carry on, at the ſame time, ſome mechanic 
profeſſion. They have not their lands from the owner, 


but from the tenant or tackſman, and perform almoſt all 


his work in every ſeaſon, whether convenient or incon- 
venient for themſelves: A ſtate of great wretchedneſs. 
The tenant has few, and ſometimes no ſervants at all, and 
to a ſtranger, would appear to have almoſt no viſible 
means of doing any thing; but, at his call, the poor cot- 


tagers come, as out of a cloud, to do what he bids them; 


and 
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and it is remarked, that tenants are harder upon cottagers, 

than landlords on tenants. Thefe miſerable good people,. 

would be in a much better ſtate, were they either to be. 

come ſervants, and be accommodated as has been juſt 
| pointed out, or to betake themſelyes entirely, in the courſe 
| of time, to ſome other profeſſion ; for at preſent, they ate 
worſe than ſervants of ſervants. 


Farther, there are two other deſcriptions cf men who 
ought to be excepted, not only during the lives of the 
| | preſent occupiers, but for ever. The firſt are, Manufac- 
| | turers and tradeſmen in towns and large villages, who farm 
little pieces of land in the neighbourhood, for convent- 
ence. It is true, they neither can be (ſtrictly ſpeaking) 
good farmers nor good artiſts, when they do ſo, as the 
perfection of every thing depends upon the diviſion of. 
labour; yet theſe ſmall holdings add much to their com- 
fort. And why ſhould any claſs of men be deprived of 
comfort, eſpecially theſe people who afford a higher rent 
to the landlord than the great farmer could do; manufac. 
tures, thus paying a kind of tax to agriculture ? Al- 
though- they mismanage their land, have little produce, 
and hurt the farmers in the neighbourhood by raifing 
wages, their attention to land, however, has ſeveral good 
conſequences : It gives them better health; It carries them 
away from ale-houſes, cabals, and ſeditious clubs, which 
they are prone to; And it hinders them from thinking of 
emigrating from the country. 


The other claſs is, Little farmers ſcattered among great 
ones, in remote fituations. Theſe pick up what is left at 
the feet of the great farmer. The bramble grows beſide 

g the oak; God has made the great and the ſmall, and 
g both 
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both of them, will always be found together, The ſmall- 
tenants pay good rents, being often enabled to do ſo, by 
many little ways of traffic, as carriers, carters, meal- 
mongers, milk-ſellers; and beſides, from neceſſity, they 
come ſoon to market with their corns, ſupplying the im- 
mediate need of the public, till the great farmer open his. 
ſtores, They are the poor ſerving the poor; and ſurely 
ſhould not be chaced off from the earth. They form a fine 
variety of rank and fortune; and probably it will always 
be the caſe, that, whether it be thought right or wrong 
to tolerate them, there will actually be found on every 
great eſtate, many little detached patches and corners of 
land, laid out, as it were, by the hand of nature, even-for 
little farmers. Eſtates: are not delineated in regular 
figures by nature, and ſeldom can, by art; but have an gles, 
ſeparate bits, thin ſlices, which the poor man, rejoicing in 
this diſpenſation of Providence, comes with his little purſe, 


to bargain for. In Agriculture, it will be acknowledged, 


that as yet, at leaſt, ** there is enough and to ſpare,” for 


all, great and ſmall, who ſhall u themſelves diligently 


to till the ground. 


I ſhall only add a few words, upon two or three points 


more; and the firſt is, The exceedingly difficult buſineſs 


of a farmer, if we ſpeak of any thing like excellence in 


that profeſſion. In no other art, is there required ſuch 
various and uninterrupted .attention. Weather, 1s a cir- 


cumftance here, which, both in point of uncertainty and 


of effect, is not equalled in any other operation carried on 
by man. In a day's, aud often in an hour's time, the far- 
mer has, from a change of weather, to change his mea- 
Cures; for which, and other reaſons, he has to be always at 


the head of his work himſelf. And here it may be remark. 


ed, by the way, that the great- farmer has an advantage 
which the little one can ſeldom poſſeſs; for in an extenſive 
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farm, there are many operations to be carried on, and, in 
general, in a variety of ſoils wet and dry; ſo that when any 


piece of buſineſs is ſtopped by the weather, others may be 


taken up; while the ſmall tenant, not having ſuch variety, 


has often to lie idle altogether. Beſides this neceſſity of 


watching the heavens, peculiar to a farmer's profeſſion, 


there is alſo a peculiar variety of objects to which he has 


to attend; not merely the ordinary buſineſs in its dif- 


ferent branches, which he has conſtantly to conduct, but 


experiments and improvements with reſpect to the culture 


of grain and cattle, and conſtruction of inſtruments, to- 
gether with his attention to markets, and the numerous 


perſons he has to deal with. A brewer, baker, and ma- 


nufacturers in general, compared with him, may be ſaid 
to have almoſt nothing to attend to, but one. N 


Farther, on this point; Agriculture is the moſt ſolitary 
of all the arts, for man there, is leſs connected with man, 
than in the other profeſſions. The farmer lives in the 
middle of his fields ; he has to go out from the centre be. 
yond the circumference of his circle, before he can meet 
with any other farmer, or ſee any other practice than his 
own; and which is but ſeldom the caſe, unleſs when he goes 
to church or market. Hence a predilection for old cuſtoms 
and the practice of next neighbours ; hence little farmers, 
from the littleneſs of their ſcenes, in general, the worſt far- 
mers; hence knowledge is acquired ſo ſlowly, and travels ſo 
lowly; hence, when improvements are propoſed, they are 
rejected; hence we ſo conſtantly read in the Surveys, that 
there are local prejudices and practices, and a repugnance to 


every thing that is new; that in remote ſituations, ſuch - 
as Wales, the farmers will not adopt Engliſh improve- 


ments, becauſe their neighbours would laugh at them; 
that in ſeveral Engliſh Counties, ſuch as Bedford, the 
art of husbandry is a century behind the nearly adjoining 
Counties. The farmer being thus leſs in a ſtate of ſociety 


than 


ns 204 Þ 


than other men, his mind is leſs opened and enlightened by- 
a communication with the world. It is the oppoſite with 
manufacturers and mechanies, Who live generally in 
cluſters ; who enlighten one another, as much in point of 


knowledge, as they pervert one another, in point of man- 
ners. 


It may only be ſtated farther on this topic, that the 
profeſſion of huſbandry is the leaſt alluring of all others, 
as to immediate gain. It is ſlowly that a farmer be- 
comes rich; and few are the inſtances of wealthy men, in 
that line of life. Others, ſuch as merchants, and perſons in 
general who are engaged in trade and commerce, ſtand at 
the wheel of fortune; they are tempted to come thither 
with their capital, in place of taking farms, becauſe they 
have a chance of making a fortune ſoon, or even almoſt - 
at once; they ſee inſtances of perſons in their line, riſing 
from nothing, to eſtates and coaches. The farmer has no - 
ſuch lottery before him. He is in leſs danger indeed of 


drawing a blank, becauſe he moves in a ſurer, though - 


leſs lucrative path ; but as to the great prizes, they be- 
long not to his profeſſion. 


From all theſe. circumſtances, it is eaſy to ſee, that 
farmers, taken in general, cannot be expected, of them. - 
elves, to make great improvements in huſbandry ; but 
muſt depend upon the example and encouragement of 
others. How to remove the difficulties in their way, 
how to acquire and diffuſe knowledge, how to render this 
art more inviting to men of capital, ſhould be the object 
of landlords and of the State, as well as of farmers; for 
the intereſts of all three are intimately conjoined. No 
great nor general change for the better can be looked for, 

' unleſs it come from the ſide of the landed gentlemen ; * 


and this. will not take place, without a change in the pre- 
1 Ia- | ſent 
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ſent circumſtances under which lands are let. Unlefs 
long leaſes, and without any improper reſtrictions be 
granted, the reverſe of which is the general caſe in Eng- 
land; unleſs very ſmall farms, ſo general alſo in that 
ſame part of the kingdom, be enlarged, without which 
there can be no proper rotation of crops, nor good huſ- 
bandry of any kind, England will remain for ever an un- 
cultivated country. Farmers, beſides, being averſe to 


embark in new praQices which require expenſe, exam- 


ples of improved huſbandry ſhould be ſet before them ; 
from which they would ſee not only what is new, but 
what is profitable. To uſe an expreſſion of one of the 
Surveyors : In order to introduce good huſbandry, © the 
« Gentlemen muſt ſet their ſhoulders to the wheel.” 
FaQs prove the truth of all thoſe obſervations. The 
partial, but brilliant advances, already made both in Eng- 
land and Scotland, have originated for the moſt part with 
land-proprietors, Who is it that has introduced green 
crops and artificial graſſes into many places in England? 
It is the Gentlemen, Who 1s it that has ſet an example 
of draining, and other fignal operations? It is the Gen- 
tlemen. In what county is huſbandry flouriſhing the 
moſt? Is it not in Norfolk, although of an inferior ſoil, 
becauſe the Gentlemen have granted proper leaſes? Tt 
is to this elevated deſcription of men, that material im- 
provements ſtill muſt owe their riſe, at laſt, over all 
the iſland. It is to landlords, and to Parliament, that 
the country looks up for patronage to Agriculture ; 
for emancipating it from its fetters, and ſpreading light 


over all its branches ; for baniſhing commons and common 


fields, uncommuted tithes, poor's rates, improperly ſized 
farms, abſurd reſtrictions in leaſes, and tenancy-at-will, 


Thoſe enemies of national proſperity; and which, at this 


day, hang like ſo many mill-ſtones round the neck of 
E gland. | 


The 
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The ſtrength and ſalvation of the country, would be 
the conſequence. A proper ſize of farms, the particular 
ſubject before us, would evidence this in the moſt eſſen- 
tial points of view.; for were it to take place, we ſhould, 
in no long courſe of time, ſee better culture, larger pro- 
duce, raiſed rents, and a multiplied population. An en- 
lightened ſyſtem for cottagers, or married ſervants, 
would highly contribute to theſe effects; and which is 
implied in the idea of a well-ſized farm, and inſeparable 
from any ſcheme of ſuperior huſbandry. By giving the 
farm cottagersi{uch accommodations as have already been 
pointed out, they would .at once be attached to land and 
to the farmer. And the public will pleaſe to obſerve two 
circumſtances with regard to this claſs of men: From 
their marriages, and the general conſequence of a nume- 
rous and healthy offspring, they, in the firſt place, rear 
upon the ſpot, a ſufficient number of hands for Agricul- 
ture; and in the ſecond place, there 1s a ſurplus over 
what Agriculture requires, for the purpoſe of manufac. 
tures, the mechanic arts, the navy and other employ- 
ments ; while in petty farms, where there is only one 
married perſon, the farmer himſelf, the eſtabliſhment is 
ſo barren, as not even to produce hands for their own cul. 
tivation, ; 


Many inſtances are known, (a few of which are quoted 


in the Appendix, No. I.) of three or four ſmall farms, after 
being thrown into one, having not only raiſed greater pro- 
duce and paid a higher rent, but been attended with two 
other ſignal eff. ts, An increaſe in the number of men, and 
a decreaſe in that of horſes. This being the fact in one iu- 
ſtance, 1s reaſoa enough to conclude, that it thould be the 
fact, in au; and that when the caſe is otherwiſe, ſome 
error or miſmanagement muſt have been committed. The 
farm has been too large, or no accommodations have been 
made for married ſervants ; or what is worſe than both, 
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the lands have continued to be as ill cultivated, as they 
were before: The population which has been aſcribed 
to ſmall farms, is confeſſedly the chief advantage which 
attends them, for it is not ſaid, that they furniſh either a 
proper produce or rent; while this very population, at 
the ſame time, is little elſe but an aſſemblage of idle and 
feeble hands, where there is neither food for man nor beaſt; 
and by conſequence, is to be held, rather as a diſeaſed ex- 
creſcence, than a ſound and an effective addition to the 
numbers of mankind. The. inſtance, where population has 
really decreaſed, although only upon the ſpot, is where 
farms have been turned from tillage to paſture. And 
this leads to obſerve, that two conſiderable inaccuracies 
have been fallen into by a number of the learned and 
able writers of the Statiſtical Account of Scotland, who 


aſcribe depopulation in their pariſhes, to the union of 


farms; for this has not ſo much been owing to the union 
of farms, as to a total change in the ſyſtem of huſbandry . 
from corn- farms to grazings ; and farther, the depopu- 
lation occaſioned by grazings, is limited to the grazing 


farms themſelves, for there is no doubt that ſuch farms 


ſupport an increaſed population, at a diſtance. 


Upon the whole, were the Principles laid down in this . 
Article to be followed forth, and which are equally unfa- 
vourable to extremes, upon both ſides the fize, of 


farms, unleſs in the caſe of very crude and newly-improv- . 


ing lands, would never riſe to a great extent; and a con- 
ſiderable number of farms in ſeveral Counties of Great 
Britain, would fall to be much Teduced in their preſent 
dimenſions. In proportion as Agriculture advances in im- 
provements, it ſhould ſeem, that, in general, the fize of 
farms ſhould be reduced; or, in other words, they would 
become, of themſelves, leſs eaſy to be ſuperintended, and 
hence ſub-diviſions ſhould take place. It is admitted by 

| all 
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all, and chiefly by thoſe who know moſt of husbandry, 
that the art is yet in its infancy ; the more it is under- 
ſtood, the more labour will be performed, the more hands 
employed, and the more accuracy be introduced. In pro- 
portion to theſe, the greater number of eyes to ſuperin- 
tend, will be neceſſary; the ſame man who managed the 
farm in its imperfect ſtages, will find himſelf unequal 

to the task, and reſign part of his lands, as too extenſive 

for his care; ſo that, in a perſect husbandry, it may be 
affirmed, There cannot be large farms, 


I conclude with a proof of this, by ſtating the example 
of the ancient Romans; a people who cultivated ſmall 
farms, and who were the beſt farmers that have exiſted, 


For about two hundred and fifty years after the foun. 
dation of Rome, during the Monarchy, the whole land 
was divided into equal portions of two ugera, that is, a 
little more than one Engliſh acre, and a little leſs than 
one Scotch; and each citizen had one of theſe portions 
aſſigned to him. Soon after the expulſion of the Kings, 
the quantity was increaſed, and inequalities of fortune 
took place; yet, for about another two hundred and fifty 
years, the general ſize of a Roman farm was only ſeven 
Jugera, or ſomewhat leſs than four and a half Engliſh 
acres. The land, in the former of theſe periods, was 
probably cultivated with the ſpade ; in the latter, oxen 
were introduced ; and befides the maſter, there appear 
to have been two labourers employed. The effect of this 
garden-ſyſtem of Agriculture, which continued thus to 
be general for near five hundred years, the Roman ter- 
ritory during moſt part of that period being very confin- 
ed, muſt have been exceedingly great; and I ſhould con- 
ceive that it laid the foundation of all that ſingular excel. 
lence to which Roman huſbandry was afterward carried. 
Depending 


Can: | 


Depending entirely upon Agriculture for the means of. 
life, trained to it from generation to generation, .cul-. 
tivating every corner and inch of their little fields; 
the old Romans were not only diſtinguiſhed above all. 
other people for ſimplicity of manners, for temperance aud 
probity, but ſet an example of economy, accuracy, mi- 
nute attention, and care in the cultivation of land, which 
has not been equalled, ſo far as is yet known, in the hiſ- 
tory of man. When their territories came to be increaſ- 
ed by union with other nations, or by conqueſt, and al- 
moſt the whole of Italy to belong to the Roman State, 
the rural induſtry, practices, and ideas handed down from 
their fathers long continued; the more extenſive farms, 
which afterward took place, were cultivated with as re- 
ligious and minute a care as the little allotments in former 
ages; and had it not been, that the Form of their Go- 
vernment, which, under the deluſive name of a Republic, 
was a tyranny of factions, led to conſtant wars, ſchemes 
of conqueſt, and finally to corruption, the Roman huſ- 
bandry would not only have ſnown to what heights of in- 
ternal proſperity, ſtrength, and virtue, an agricultural 
nation could riſe, but the Roman people would have con- 
tinued long in theſe heights of greatneſs and of glory, in- 


ſtead of foon overwhelming themſelves, and almoſt the . 
whole of the ancient world. 


The ſize of a Roman farm, was long the ſame with that 
of a Roman eſtate; and the farmers in thoſe times, cor. 
reſponded to What are Nobility, Gentry, and other land- 
lords in ours, Their eſtates, as has been juſt obſerved, 
were for a very long period exceedingly ſmall, and never, 
by law, could exceed five hundred jugera, that is, three 
hundred and nine Engliſh acres ; although the law was 


frequently evaded, eſpecially in the later times of the 
Republic. In the age of Cato, about the cloſe of the laſt . 


Carthaginian 


ö 


Carthaginian war, and likewiſe in the times immediately 


following, when Roman husbandry, it ſhould ſeem, was 
at its higheſt point, the ſmalleſt ſize of a Roman farm, or 


eſtate, appears to have been one hundred jugera, or what 
one yoke of oxen could labour; and the largeſt, two 
hundred jugera, equal to about one hundred Scotch acres, 
or one hundred and twenty-four Engliſhs A farm of 
this laſt extent, J have been led to conclude, was the large 
eſt general fize committed to the management of one man; 


and that although, in the courſe of time, eſtates became 


highly increaſed in dimenſions, no portion of land in 
them, under the management of a ſingle farmer, was ever 
more extenſive. In ſuch a farm, there were annually 50 


Jugera in wheat; po in beats and other legumes; 30 in 


fpring corn; 5o in fallow; and the TORTS 20, either in 
watered, or in dry meadows. 


The ſize of a Roman farm will appear to many, to be 
ſmall ; but, if we confider the labour that was executed, 


the accuracy of that execution, the extreme care and vi- 
gilance that preſided over all, it will be found to give full 


employment to a ſingle farmer. To give an idea of what 


the quantity of labour was, there were, beſides the two 
ploughmen who managed the two yoke of oxen, other 


fix ſervants conſtantly employed, making ezght in all; 
while, on a ſimilar farm among us, there are, in general, | 
only three, This was ſimply a corn farm. When the 


farm was employed, partly in raiſing corn, partly for 


vive, the rows of vines being ſet in the corn fields at 


coi. fiderable intervals, beſides the two ploughmen, there 
were nine more hands required, making eleven in all. 
W thout ſpecifying here, other inſtauces, The great la- 
bour and great population upon a Roman farm, beſides 
the little expenſe ot draught cattle, where there was not 
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a fingle horſe, muſt be ſufficiently manifeſt. Were even 
our beſt cultivated farms, which are few, treated like 
thoſe of the Romans, the population would be doubled : 
As to the lands either under bad culture, or altogether 
wild, which are ſo numerous, an increaſe would, by the 
ſame means, be given to the numbers of mankind, to the 
productions of the earth, and to the ſupport of trade and 


manufactures, which, probably, the event would ſhow, to 


have exceeded the higheſt calculations. 


'I have written here, only a few lines upon the ſubject; as 
my Work upon the Agriculture of the Romans, at large, un- 


* dertaken at the deſire of the Prefident of the Board, is prepar- 


ing for the preſs, 


% 


__ GENERAL REPORT 
* UPON __ | 


PERSONS WHO CULTIVATE FARMS. 


— 


HF PRESIDENT of the BoaRD has judiciouſly joined 

- this ſubje& with that of the Size of farms; becauſe, . 
from the proper fize of a farm being aſcertained, or in 
other words, from the proper qualifications of a farmer. 
being defined, as has been attempted in the former Paper, 
it follows, that Tenants, not Owners, are the fit perſons. 


for cultivating land. It appeared there, that two of the 


charaQteriſtics of a real farmer were, that he paid an ade» 


quate rent, and had no delegate ; without which he could 


have no ſufficient incitement for cxconomy, for induſtry, 


and for ingenuity. But as this point was only treated 
incidentally, and in a general manner, it is of very conſi- 
derable moment now; to enter into a more cloſe examina- 
tion ; on purpoſe, not only, to unfold the argument more 


particularly, and to give a view of facts, but alſo to ſtate - 


the exceptions that ought to be made from the general 
rule. It will be found, that more is implied in this ſub- 


jekt, as to the intereſts of Agriculture, than at firſt ſight - 


appears. 
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There are two claſſes of men who come here under our. . 


review; Owners, who, in their own name, farm their 


lands; and Owners, who, it may juſtly be ſaid, in the 


name of others, do the ſame. Theſe laſt are a kind of 
- farmers in diſguiſe ; they have not the name and the 


outward appearance of farmers ; but they, in effect, hold 
the helm, and over-rule all the operations of huſbandry. 
They are thoſe Noblemen, Gentlemen, and land-proprie- 
tors of whatever title, who either grant no leaſes, or com- 
pleatly fetter thoſe which they do grant, by abſurd and 
deadly reſtrictions. Hence has it come to paſs, that if 
we except not a great many diſtricts, a cramp over all 
the reſt, has ſeized upon the huſbandry of England. It 


is propoſed briefly to treat of Agriculture as connected 


with thoſe two claſſes of perſons, who, directly or indi- 
realy, have the management of more than one-half of 
the whole land of Great Britain, in their hands. 


— EL 


I. Owners who cultivate their Lands, tbemſelves. 


HESE Owners are more numerous in England than 
in Scotland; owing, it ſhould ſeem, partly to the 
general antipathy at leaſes, and to the ſmall confidence 
that takes place between landlords and tenants in the for. 
mer kingdom ; partly, to that claſs of ſmall proprietors 


called yeomen, in former times very generally to be met 
with, and ſtill numerous in many of the Counties. Both 


of them, are chiefly to be found on the weſtern fide of 
England. In Cumberland, about two-thirds of the 
County are farmed by the ſmall owners. A large pro- 
portion of Weſtmoreland, is occupied by the yeomanry, 
in little eſtates of their own, In the Counties of Lan- 

; calter 


— 


n 
caſter and Cheſter, the yeomanry ſill remain, although 
their number is diminiſhed, Proprietors, for the moſt 


part, cultivate their own lands in the Iſle of Man. In 


Shropſhire, are ſaid to be an infinite number of freehol- 
ders and yeomen's eſtates of a variety of ſmall ſizes. In 
many of the diſtricts of Wales, are a numerous yeoman- 


ry and ſmall proprietors, occupying their own ſpots. 


There are many Gentlemen in Worceſterſhire, and yeo- 


manry in the north-eaſt of the County of Somerſet, who 
follow fimilar occupations. In the interior parts of 
England, are many Gentlemen and yeomen occupying 2 
part, or the whole of their lands ; chiefly, it ſhould ſeem, 
in the Counties of Derby, Notts, Leiceſter, Rutland, 
Warwick, Northampton, Berks. Fewer inſtances are 
Rated, in the eaſt and ſouth of England. One- third of the 
North Riding of Yorkſhire, is ſaid to be poſſeſſed by yeo- 


manry. They occur alſo in Lincolnſhire; in the mari. 
time diſtri& of Suffolk, and in what is called the rich 


vale of Suſſex.— The counties in Scotland, where the 
Gentlemen very generally cultivate a farm upon their 
own eſtates, are Aberdeen and Berwick; and in the lat. 
ter, many of the ſmaller proprietors farm their own 
lands. In Stirlingſhire and Lanarkſhire, are alſo a num- 
ber of inſtances of little lairde, as they are called, cultivat- 
ing the whole, or part of their properties; and almoſt the 
whole of ſmall ſhire of Kinroſs, is farmed by the 
owners. In moſt of the other Counties, are to be 
ſound a ſew Noblemen and Gentlemen who exerciſe prac- 
tical farming, upon part of their eſtates. 


Theſe owners, we find to be of three -general deſcrip- 
tions : Noblemen and Gentlemen who farm part of their 
eſtates Moderate proprietors who occupy the whole: 


And 
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And very {mall ones, who alſo manage their little bits 
of land. ö 


. 


The i claſs, which conſiſts of Noblemen and Gentle- 
men, who, from patriotiſm and the love of husbandry, 
employ part of their time in the culture of the earth, 
forms the moſt valuable body of men in Great Britain. 


Their number is conſiderable; and probably, greater in 


proportion in England than in Scotland, owing to ſo 
many Scottiſh families of rank not reſiding in their own 
country. The benefits they confer on the nation are, 
ſetting examples of improvement ; whether, by ſhowing 
to what height the value of wild and waſte lands can be 
raiſed, by means of clearing, draining, fencing, and other. 
operations; or, by introducing new plants and modes of 


culture from other Counties or foreign places; a- thing. 


which almoſt excluſively belongs to men above the reach 
of prejudices. Were I to. preſume to give advice to ſuch 
diſtinguithed farmers, it would be to recommend to them, 
to have always two farms in their hands; the one already 
improved, the other, wild lands (if they have any), 
which ſo ſoon as they are dreſſed, and laid down with graſs 
ſceds, to let them to tenants ; and then proceed to an- 
other of the ſame deſcription. It is to be acknowledged 
that proprietors, in general, will conduct all theſe oper- 
ations at a greater expenſe than tenants; but two very 
beneficial conſequenoes will ariſe ; Noblemen and Gentle- 
men will connect themſelves more with land and with hus- 
bandry than otherwiſe they would do; and in the next 
place, from finding out the difficulties that lie in the way 
of farmers, they will acquire a fellow-feeling for them, 
and become more and mare, the fathers of the tenantry. 
Great good muſt have already acerued to the nation, 


from 
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from this quarter. When we hear of the Duke of New - 
caſtle's farm in Nottinghamſhire of 4000 acres, 620 of 


which are in tillage; of the Lord Viſcount Bateman's 
farm in Herefordſhire, from L. 800 to L. 1000; of the 
Duke of Argyle's farms in the counties of Argyle and 
Dunbarton, where, in the latter, there is one of 1125 
acresz 375 of which are arable ; of the great farms of 
the Earl of Galloway, Admiral Keith Stewart, and others 
in Galloway; of the numerous farms of Noblemen and 
Gentlemen in both kingdoms, which it would be endleſs 
to ſpecify ; we may conceive what the advantages are 


which ariſe to the community; and muſt hold this claſs 


of farmer-proprietors, in the higheſt degree of eſtimation 
and applauſe, 


The ſecond claſs, conſiſting, in general, of men who 
have landed property from L. 50 to L. 300 a-year, are 
more numerous than the former; and there is a ftill 
greater proportion of them to be met with in England, 
than in Scotland. They ſeem chiefly to abound in the 
counties of Northampton, Warwick, Berks, Somerſet, 
Worceſter, South- Wales, Iſle of Man, Suſſex, Suffolk, 
Derby, Leiceſter, Rutland, Devon, and a few others; 
and to occupy no inconfiderable part of their reſpective 
counties. This claſs falls ſhort of the former, in point 


of national utility; for their ſphere being ſmall, they 


have only one cultivated farm in their hands, and no 
opportunity to have others, for the purpoſes of experi- 
ment and improvement; and which, after being brought 
into ſome order, might be let to tenants. Although in 


ſome places there are examples to be met with, where ; 


ſuch farmer-proprietors are as bad huſbandmen as even 


many tenants-at-will, it is, with great pleaſure, we find, 


that 
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that elſewhere, there are numerous inſtances of good 
cultivation among this order of men; as in the counties 
of Suffolk, Leiceſter, Rutland and others. In general, 
however, it is to be obſerved, that no conſtant nor ſuffi- 
cient reliance is to be placed upon husbandry in ſuch 


hands. A ſpirit of cultivation may ariſe from individual 


character, from a family turn, from an emulation in 
the neighbourhood ;_ but all this is variable, defultory, 
and fleeting. The vice, to which this order of husband- 
men is incident, is not only want of ſteady induſtry, and 
thorough ceconomy ; but a ſelf-ſufficiency of ſpirit, a. 
haughtineſs and ſurlineſs ; which are always poſſeſſed in 
greater portions, by men of ſmall, than by men of large 
properties, | 


The third claſs, conſiſting of farmer-proprietors- from. 
L. 5 to L. 50 a-year, and in general from L. 15 to L. 30, 
are the moſt numerous of all; and fall much farther ſhort 
of the ſecond, in point of national good, than the ſecond, 
of the firſt. Generally ſpeaking, alſo, they are confined- 
chiefly to England. In place of the independent ſpirit 
foſtered in the ſecond claſs, we have here a paltry pride; 
lords in rags. Wretched husbandry, poverty, ignorance, 
obſtinacy, alternate ſtarving and oramming, go hand in 
hand. This ſet of men ſwarm in many places in the 
weſtern regions of England; proceeding from Cumber- 
land, as if from a mother-ſeat, to the ſouth. In ſome 
places we find them labouring hard, but as lazineſs gene- 
rally accompanies. pride in little minds, they are for the 
moſt part without activity and exertion ; not working for 
themſelves, and far leſs for others. They are much- 
worſe for the country than little tenants; and it would 
be far better for themſelves, as well as for others, were 

they, 
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they to ſell their little ſpecks, and commence merchants, 
manufacturers, or other trades which require ſome little 
more than ordinary capital to begin with. 


With regard to any perfect management and ſuperin- 
tendance, the whole of theſe claſſes fail; and cannot be 


compared with tenants who pay rent: The Noblemen 


and Gentlemen who ſo very meritoriouſly engage in 
Agriculture, as has already been mentioned, are but oc- 
caſionally on their fields. The ſervants and labourers 
ſoon learn, that the time to work hard, is for an hour cr 
two when the maſter is preſent. They can gueſs pretty 
nearly, when he is to come, and when he is to go; and 
they ſoon find, that what they were at firſt frightened at, 
is little more formidable than a ſcare-crow. Bailiffs, 
overſeers, and other delegates under what ever name, 
have no rent to pay, no more than the maſter, Their 
tendency is to give themſelves no more trouble than they 
can well avoid, either in hanging over ſervants, or in 
changing idle ones; and hence they alſo, frequently 
amount to little more than men of ſtraw. The ſecond 
claſs of proprietors, who are their own bailiffs, are little 


better. They are not obliged to be on their fields at fix, 


and ſtay on them till fix. They too, are landed Gentle- 
men; and under no neceſſity to ſtoop ſo much to buſineſs 
as men who have no land at all. Even the petty land- 
holder of ten or twenty acres, works only by fits and 
ſtarts, as the land is his own, He may lay plans of ma- 
nagement, and form reſolutions of induſtry and economy, 
but is heat out of themby many temptations that come 
in his way; and finding out that he has not authority 
enough over his owa mind, he becomes, in effect, only 


a ſcare- crow to himſelf. 


The example of the Romans, ſhows with what 


unparalleled attention owners cultivated their lands, 
L. . 1 
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in the earlier and better periods of their hiſtory ; 
and that afterward, when they delegated that care 
cheifly to ſervants, the effect was the ruin of Roman 
husbandry. For many ages, the whole buſineſs of a 
Roman, war excepted, was Agriculture; yet even 
at laſt, when ſubſtitutes were employed upon their 
farms, the utmoſt watchfulneſs was long maintained over 
their conduct, and every precaution taken to ſecure 
their diligeuce. Theſe were of two kinds, Villici and Po- 
literes. The former ſeem to have had, only a maintenance, 
But to the Politores, there was given an intereſt in the 
crop itſelf, in order to inſure their fidelity and exeition, In 
the wheat, or principal crop, their ſhare was one-ninth, 
one-eighth, one-ſeventh, or one-ſixth, according to the 
ſoil and other circumſtances. Nothing could exceed the 
ſcrutiny of the owner, into all points great and ſmall, 
when he viſited his farm; ſo great, that it is not to be 
ſuppoſed that any Gentleman farmer with us, has under. 


8 a ſimilar ſuperintendance *, 


The neceſſity for the perſonal preſence of an owner upon 
his farm, is a great doctrine laid down by all the ancient 
writers on husbandry. He was required to be upon the 
ſpot, and to entertain a conſtant ſuſpicion of his ſervants. 


* That land, (ſaid Cato), is moſt miſerably treated, 


* where the maſter, in place of directing what ſhould be 
done, hearkens to his Villicus.“ It was the precept 
of Mago, a Carthaginian General, and illuſtrious huſ- 
bandman, that, Whoever is to quyrchaſe land, ſhould 
© ſell his town-houſe ;”” the management of land, and a 
town-refidence, appearing to him, to be incompatible, 


«6 The 
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For particulars, ſee Appendix No. II. 
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© The maſter ſhould frequently viſit his farm, (ſays 
© Columella), and give out, that he will oftner come, than 
© he really intends; for under this apprehenſion, the 
© bailiff and ſervants will be doing their duty.” This 
applies to maſters who did not conſtantly reſide; and 
from the devices and deceits to be uſed by them, it ap- 


pears how difficult they thought a farm was to be well 


managed, in ſuch circumſtances. © The diligent maſter 
(ſays the ſame author), frequently goes round every par- 
ticle of his land, and at all times of the year; wherever 
his eyes are often caſt, there is a greater exuberance of 
crop; like what Virgil ſaid of the God Bacchus, Ts 
© whatever quarter of the vine-yard, he turns his honour- 
ed head, much fruit is there; the hollow valleys and the 
deep thickets are repleniſhed with grapes.” But without 
quoting farther from the ancients, I ſhall ſtate one other ; 
obſervation only, from Columella. Neither the know- 
© ledge of rules, (ſays he), nor the conſtant labour and the 
© experience of the bailiff, nor plenty of money, nor a wil- 
© lingneſs to lay it out, are of ſo much avail, as one ſingle 


thing, The preſence of the maſter.” 


II. Owners who let their Lands; but, who overrule 
the Cultivation of them. 


e e is nothing that can more excite ſurpriſe and 
regret, than that the greater part of the land- on- 
ers in England, are of this deſcription; for they either 
grant leaſes, only from year to year; or, when the pe- 
riod is farther extended, they fruſtrate, by reſtrictions, 
all the benefits which might be derived from them. This 


is laying an effectual embargo upon agriculture. The 
ay Gentlemen 
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Gentlemen who have drawn up the County Surveys, and 
who have ſhown chemſelves to be men of auch ovfer» 
vation, judgment and abilities, have unanimously con- 
demned theſe practices. They have brought them to 
light, and they have univerſally deplored them: On the 
other hand, whatever improvements have been made by 
tenants, they have traced theſe to leaſes, 


Several ſtages may be marked in the leaſes of England. 
The firſt, probably, was leaſes for lives; formerly, it 
| ſhowld ſeem, very general, and ſtill, in no ſmall part re- 
maining. The ſecond ſtep ſeems to have been a tranſi. 
tion into the oppoſite extreme of no leaſes at all; and 
which is at preſent, the moſt general tenure by which 
lands are rented, The third, an attempt to remedy the 
evils of the ſecond, by granting ſhort leaſes, but loading 
them with reſtrictions. The fourth and laſt, is reaſonable 
leaſes : A ſyſtem which 1s but yet juſt emerging to view ; 
as it has only taken place generally, in a very few Coun. 
ties. It may be proper to ſtate here the facts with re- 
ſpect to thoſe different ſtages, and to offer a few general 
obſervations upon ſo important a ſubje&; the particular 
covenants and preſtations in leaſes, being a ſeparate point, 
and allotted to a ſeparate Chapter of the General Report. 


Leaſes on lives ſtill take place in ſeveral Counties on 
the weſt and ſouth-weſt of England; as, in many farms 
in Lancaſhire, in ſeveral of the Counties of South-Wales, 
where they are general, in many eſtates in Berkſhire, in 
part of Somerſetſhire, in the Counties of Devon and 
Cornwall, where they are general, and in a conſiderable 
part of thoſe ot Dorſet and Hants, fu former times they 
appear to have prevailed in other counties; in Cheſter, 
they were general; in Salop, it is ſaid, were very long 

leaſes 3. 
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leaſes ; in Derby and Leiceſter there were formerly leaſes, 
and wich, probably, were for-lives ; and in thoſe Coun- 
ties the tranſicion. has been, for the moſt part, from ſuch 


leaſes, to none at all, Leaſes on lives are juſtly conſidered. 


as checks to improvement; and owners, by granting them, 
obſtruct and over- rule the cultivation of their lands. They 


are for one life, for two lives, and renewable, ſometimes 


by rack- rents, ſometimes by fines ; bui both lives and 
- 
renewals are uncertain; and uncertainties muſt always 


be unfavourable to the operations of husbandry. It is 
ſaid in one of the Surveys, that ſecurity for life gives 
energy, for, as few live as long as they expect, improve- 
ments are carried on to the laſt. This I doubt exceeding- 


ly ; and rather am of the opinion, delivered in another 
Survey, that the farmer, believing every year to be his 
laſt, negle&s to make any improvements; as his heirs 


have no certainty of enjoying them.. In general, after- 
men paſs the prime of life, tney relax in exertion, and be- 


come more and more uuwilling to lay out money, eſpeci- 
ally upon great uncertainties. If an arbitrary ſine (which 
ſeems generally to be the caſe) is to be paid upon re- 
newal, the tenant ſtudiouſly cultivates ill, and runs out 
the ground, that the fine may be ſmall; for were he to 
make great improvements, he would not only have the 


expenſe of theſe topay himſelf, but his heir would have 


to pay for them a ſecond time, becauſe he would have to 
pay a greater fine upon renewal, than otherwiſe would 


be impoſed. In another view, ſuch leaſes are bad, both 
for the owner and tenant; the owner grants them, it is 
to be preſumed, tor the ſake of a couſiderable ſum of 
money in hand, equal to tourteen years rent, or ſome 
ſuch ſum of purchaſe money, and truſts to deaths for re- 
newals. Hende his incom̃e is not only irregular, .but he 

anticipates > 
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anticipates the future, and may be ſaid to live upon po- 
ſterity; while, after all, he gets leſs upon the whole, than 
if he were to have a full rent from year to year, for his 
lands are ill treated, worſe as the lives run on, and worſt 
of all, the laſt. On the other ſide, the tenant exhauſts 
his capital in purchaſe- money; a capital which ſhould be 
employed in gqod culture and improvements. His ſuc- 
ceſſors having only a ſmall quit-rent to pay, live up to 
their eaſy condition ; they are fond of ſuch leaſes, be- 
cauſe they are fond of ſloth and pride; they are unable to 
pay firres upon renewal], and foreſeeing this, run out their 
grounds, which falling prematurely into the owner's own 
hands, require a long tract of time to be reſtored, If 
leaſes for lives are to be given, it ſhould be by rack-rents, 
not by fines ; and eight or ten years, or ſome ſuch ccn- 
ſiderable period, ſhould be added to the laſt life. 


In moſt things, men are apt to go from one extreme 
to another, Struck with the manifold evils with which 
long tenures and life-hold eſtates, as they are called, are 
fraught, landlords have precipitated themſelves into the 
oppoſite abſurdity of granting no leaſes at all; the vaſt 
prevalence of which in England, is the moſt melancholy 
fact, in the agriculture of that kingdom. In the Counties 
of Cumberland, York, Derby, Notts, Leiceſter, Rutland, 
North-Wales, Salop, Worceſter, Northampton, Cam- 
bridge, Berks, Bedford, tenancy-at-will, or a refuſal of 
leaſes, is general; and in many of them, almoſt univer- 
ſa}. In a number of other Counties, a conſiderable part 
is without leaſes ; as Weſtmoreland, Cheſter, Glouceſter, 
Somerſet, Monmouth, Kent, Efſex, and probably Lincoln, 
with others, from what is ſaid in their Surveys. It has 
been ſtated by ſome, that the diſadvantages are remedied 


in 
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in ſome particular diſtricts, as for example in Notting- 
ham, by a confidence ſubſiſting between the owner aud 
tenant; but this remedy is almoſt worſe than the diſeaſe, 
for beſides the precarioufneſs of ſuch « ſituation, depen- 
dent upon the caprice and the life of the landlqgd, there is 
engendered in the tenant, : ſcrvility of ſpirit which ought 
not to be known in this tree and happy realm. Iu ſome 
diſtricts, it has been alſo ſaid, the tenants are ſatisfied 
with this kind of wretched tenure; which, (if true,) 
- muſt be the effect of habit, through the influence of which, 
men can be rendered ſatisfied with ſlavery itſelf. 


The third claſs of leafes, ſeems to have taken its riſe 
from a view of the deplorablen-ſs of the ſecond. A num- 
ber of owners, perceiving, it {ſhould ſeem, that where there 
was no leaſe, there was no Agriculture, almoſt nothing 
good whatever; have granted tenures of a ſhort dura- 
tion ; creeping back at firſt, a litile way from the hps of 
the abyſs, into which the tenants- at-will are plunged, to a 
leafe of three years; next to five, to ſeven, to nine, to 
eleven, and to fourteen ; which laſt, is the utmoſt length 
to which this little mid-way ſyſtem has ſtretched itſelf; 
At the ſame time, however, to ſecure theſe grants, ſuch 
as they are, from abufe, they have annexed reſtrictions 
upon the management and culture of the lands ; but 
which have unhappily been ſuch as to defeat the ends in 


view. Such leaſes are to be found, leſs or more, in al- 


moſt every County of England; they ſeem ro be nume- 
rous in Lancaiter, Cheſter, Wilts, Surry,. Suſſex, Kent, 
and a few others. The reſtrictions contained in them, ſo 


much and fo juſtly reprobated, may properly be ſpecified. 
here, although they are not altogether configed to this 


claſs of leaſes ; as beſides what has already appeared, 


they ſhow, in what diverſe other ways, many owners have 
interpoſed- 
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interpoſed their baneful hands to fetter, and almoſt en- 


_ tirely to over-rule, every thing that is rational in the 
cultivation of the earth. 


It may be obſerved, previous to the brief ſpecification 
which follows, that many landlords ſeem to have conſi- 
dered, that there was an art of leaſe-making, diftin& from 
the art of farming. The former, they probably have 
gotten from their forefathers, and have thought that it 
cannot be improved. Hence we ſo frequently are told 
in the Surveys, of the general cuſtom of leaſes being 
drawn up according to certain antiquated forms; and 
that, even by attorneys clerks. We read farther of a 
printed form ; in which, a few blanks only, were left to 
be ſupplied. This is to make all varieties of farms to 
conform accurately to one and the ſame leaſe; the leaſe 
here, reſembling the famous bed of Procruſtes of old, of 
whom, it is ſaid, that“ having taken travellers, (as land- 
lords, do tenants,) he meaſured them by his bed, and if 
too long, he cut them ſhorter ; if too ſhort, he ſtretched 
them longer.“ Theſe practices need no commentary, 
They are mentioned here, as they prepare us for a peru- 
ſal of many agricultural reſtrictions; a few of which 


follow. 


The moſt frequent, and perhaps the moſt fatal of theſe, 
is, where a general ſyſtem of management, and particu- 
larly a certain rotation of crops is preſcribed in the 
leaſe; notwithſtanding that varieties of ſoil, and weather, 
and markets, and many other circumſtances, render ſuch 
ſyſtems for the moſt part, impracticable. This directory, 
like all the reſt, ſhould ſeem to indicate, that the owner 
knows every thing; and the tenant, nothing. But ad- 
mitting that the owner knows the beſt principles of 

farming, 
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farming, the beſt manner in which a farm ſhould be di- 
vided, the beſt culture, the beſt rotations, all theſe are of 

no avail, unleſs he have the gift of prophecy too, with 
| reſpe& to the weather. For want of this, the beſt far- 
mers know well from experience, that they have exceed- 
ingly often to change their ſchemes ; that they cannot 
venture to lay down any thing like a fixed plan; that if 
it were even left to themſelves to draw up the clauſe 
about rotations, they could not ſay, what theſe muſt be. 
They follow, as alFwiſe men muſt, the climate and ſeaſons, 
and incidents; when they ſee that the crop they intended. 
would not anſwer, they put another upon the grounds ; 
when this laſt fails, they have recourſe ſtill to another; 
for example, when turnips after oats are cut off by the 
fly or worm, they plough up the land the ſame year for 
wheat; while the reſtricted farmer is obliged to follow 
his leading-ftring, and dare not ſow wheat, becauſe his 
teaſe ſays, Two white crops muſt not follow one another 
immediately. In ſhort, to reftri& tenants to fixed plans 
of management and rotation, is as mad as to try to reſtrict 
the heavens themſelves. Farther, they muſt alfo reſtrict 
markets and merchants; for if theſe vary, there may be 
crops raiſed for which there is little demand, and others 
wanted, which cannot be ſupplied. 


This leads to mention a ſecond ſet of reftriftions, de- 
barring the culture of certain crops : For inſtance, flax, 
hemp, rape, are very generally prohibited. But ſurely: 
theſe crops ſhould be cultivated ſomewhere, and will 


'bring good profit any where, if properly introduced, the- 


grounds prepared for them, and again reſtored by manure, 
Every good farmer would, of himſelf, obſerve theſe condi- 
tions, becauſe they would be for his intereſt. But this 
is nothing to the prohibition of ſome other crops. Hay, 

M. except. 
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except what is eaten on the grounds, clover and green 
food are interdicted in a great many Counties; as parti- 
cularly in Buckingham, where we read of a tenant being 
turned out of his farm, for ſowing clover. Theſe follies 
have reached their height, in the prohibition of potatoes. 
Tn ſeveral Counties it is ordered, that none ſhall be raiſed 
for ſale, only for the uſe of the family ; in the North- 
Riding of Yorkſhire, we find it to be a clauſe in a leaſe, 
that there ſhall be no more but one and a half acres of 
potatoes upon the farm. 3697 
* 

A third ſpecies of reſtritions refers to manures and 
fallows. So much ground, ſays one leaſe, (as in Buck- 
inghamſhire,) muſt be manured annually. The lands 
muſt be limed every third year, ſays another, (as in the 
North-Riding of Yorkſhire,) whether it be needed or not. 
Lands muſt be fallowed, ſay a great number of leaſes, 
every third or fourth year. It is to be acknowledged 
that this laſt reſtriction has more ſenſe in it, than moſt 
others ; for frequent fallowing, although the particular 
year cannot be preſcribed, 1s a matter of neceſlity, per- 
haps over three-fourths of Great Britain. What is ſaid 
about exploding fallowing altogether, by ſome writers, 
who ſeem to have had ſuch dry ſoils and climates only, 
as Norfolk or Suffolk, in their eye, will never, as a gene- 


ral maxim, meet the approbation of any man of judgment 
and knowledge, | 


A fourth reſtriction, widely prevalent over England, 
prohibits the tillage of graſs lands; by which the plough 
is limited to a portion only, often a very ſmall one, of 
what 15 arable, This ſtrikes direQly againſt bread-corn, 
the /faff of life,” and mult be hi ghly prejudicial to the na- 
tion at large. In another view, it is unwiſe husbandry ; 
for graſs grounds, if we except pethaps water-meadows, 


and 
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and marſhy ſoft ſurfaces, which do not ſoon recover 3 
ſward, would be much 1mproved, even for graſs itſelf, by 
occaſionally ploughing them up for a few corn crops, and 
afterward laying them down again with artificial grifles. 
As to the cauſe of this general practice, there is no 
myſtery. The proprietor of graſs lands gets a greater rent 
than otherwiſe he could; becauſe he evades tythes, and 
likewiſe poor's rates, beſides not being at the expenſe of 
keeping up a number of buildings neceſſary on corn 
farms. Such proprietors have certainly a right to do with 
their lands what they pleaſe; but Government has as great a 
right to make them the objects of taxation; for why ſhould 
they pocket tythes and poor's rates, and beſides theſe, the 
wages of depopulation, occaſioned by their large and un- 
inhabited grazings? They ought to pay for thoſe en- 
joyments which coſt the nation dear; which make it de- 
pend upon foreign countries, and give annually, perhaps, 
above"a million Sterling for imported corn . Beſides, it 


is notorious, that while corn farms pay almoſt the wnole 


taxes, grazings pay ſcarcely any . in conſequence of the 
old maxim, (the antiquity of which, is greater than its wiſ- 
dom,) that the. Woollen, is the flaple trade; whereas, Huſ- 
bandry at large, ſhou'd be held the ſtaple trade of Great 
Britain. It ſhould ſeem to be no more than fair and equal 

1 dealing, 


= — — 
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* From the Repreſentation of the Lords of the Committee of 
Council, on the preſent itate of the laws for regulating the im- 
portation and exportation of corn, dated 8th March 159o, it 
appears, that in the 18 years ending 5th January 1789, the 
balance of imported wheat, oats, oatinea], rye, beans and peaſe, 
was at the rate of 325,832 quarters annually, From another 
ſtatement, poſterior to the above period, the balance is 994, 821 
quarters. 


+. See this particularly ſet forth, Appendix, No. III. 
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dealing, that a tax ſhould be laid upon graſs farms; and 
the revenue diſpoſed of, in premiums for an additional 
culture of corn, particularly wheat. 


Without particularizing other ſpecies of reſtrictions, 
we may only caſt our eye farther upon thoſe burdens and 
indignities, remains of the feudal ſyſtem, which fill are 
to be found in a great number of leaſes, and chiefly in the 
welt of England. Theſe are thirlages to mills, paying 
variable taxes, diſcharging offices, performing carriages, - 
keeping a dog for the landlord, carrying letters, giving 
notice of poachers, and other vileneſſes; which every 
perſon muſt ſee are hurtful to tenants, in various reſpects. 
Such feudal ſervices ſhould be aboliſhed by the Legiſla- 
ture, if landlords and ſuperiors will ſtill inſiſt upon them: 
They certainly are at war with a Government, which is 
the freeſt and the beſt upon the face of the earth, 


The fourth and laſt claſs conſiſts of leaſes, which are of 
a reaſonable nature and duration; extending to twenty- 
one years; and in ſome inſtances, farther. They ſeem to 
be general, only in Northumberland, Norfolk, and per- 
haps Suffolk; and to take place, in part, in Kent, Suſlex, 
Surrey, Hants, Wilts, Stafford, Monmouth, Cheſter. 
Poſſibly, from ſome mention of large farms, inſtances 
may occur in Hereford, Glouceſter, Bucks. 


From the above ſtate of facts, in this, and in the fore- 
going Article, it ſhould ſeem, ſo far as can be collected 
from the Surveys, that if we divide England and Wales 
into five parts, probably two-ffths, are farmed by ten- 
ants-at-will, that is, whoſe leaſes, if they can be called ſo, 
are only from year to year ; one-fifth, by tenants for 
lives ; one-fifth, by the owners themſelyes ; and, perhaps 

| much 
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much leſs than the remaining ib, by-tenants for a term 
of years. Beſides, of this laſt portion, it ſhould ſeem, 
there is hardly one-fifth, that is one twenty-fifth of the 
whole, farmed in leaſe for twenty-one years ; the reſt 
being let, from three to fourteen *. 


When 


— 


*® Theſe calculations, and likewiſe ſeveral others which I have 
made in theſe Papers, do not pretend to accuracy; nor is it to 
be ſuppoſed, that at preſent this can be attained. The Gentle- 
men who have written the Surveys, have done themſelves great 
honour, and the public great ſervice, by the informations they 
have given; but it is not to be expected, that in the very firſt 
attempt, every fact could be adduced, and the whole ſubject 


brought to light. It belongs to thoſe who ſhall follow them. 
in any future period, to correct and to add ; and in doing ſo, 


they will do no more than what they ought ; for in order juſtly 
to entitle any man to praiſe, he ſhould outſtrip thoſe who have 
gone before him; and after all, his merit muſt be held inferior 
to that of the original writers, who ſet the example, and paved 
the way. Merit lies chiefly with thoſe who commence great 
undertakings ; for their ſucceſſors have the aid of lights which 
ſhone before their own day. The learned reader will recollect, 


that in the celebrated controverſy about the comparative excel- 


lence of the Ancients and Moderns, it was ſtated in behalf of the 
former, That as a dwarf placed upon the ſhoulders of a giant, 
muſt neceſſarily ſee farther than the giant himſelf, fo the merit 
of the Moderns, however great, was no more than they ought 
naturally, from their ſituation, to have been poſſeſſed of. Sir 
John Sinclair, the Founder of the Statiſtical Account of Scot- 
land, and of the County Surveys of Great Britain, has drawn 
out the general plan, laid the foundations of an immenſe 
fabric, and already reared the building high. Should another 
Sir John Sinclair afterward arile to perfect the work, he would 
have infinite advantages above the original Founder, who had 


to engage in a ſubject almoſt entirely. new, and to ſtruggle wich 
numberleſs obſtructions. 
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_ When we confider that Bree. Hfths are thus, either with. 
cut leaſes, or, what is a!moſt as unfortunate, with leaſes 
for lives; and that in another b, where leaſes kre 
granted for a term of years, the reſtrictions already men- 
_ tioned with reſpect to thoſe whoſe duration is from three 
to fourteen years, are, in a great degree, ſuch as to defeat 
the very benefit of leaſes themſelves, amounting in all, 
to little leſs, perhaps, than four-fifibs of the whole terr1- 
tory of England and Wales, the diſadvantages to Agri- 
culture, and to the nation at large, muſt appear to be 
of the moſt ſerious kind, and to bring a juſt condemna- 
tion upon the greater part of the proprietors of land. It 
ſtrikes us, as wonderful, that obſtinacy ſhould have been 
ſo great, prejudices ſo ſtrong, Agricultural knowledge ſo 
defeRive, as to give birth to ſuch an ungenial ſtate of 
tenures. And what is ſtill more ſurprifing, theſe events 
appear highly inconſiſtent with the Known character of 
the land- proprietors themſelves ; for, in point of public 
ſpirit, generoſity and humanity, an Engliſh country Gen- 
tleman, it may juſtly be ſaid, is the firſt-rate Gentleman 
in Europe. | 


When we call to remembrance, however, what is ſaid 
in moſt part of the County Surveys, that there is little or 
no confidence between the landlords and tenants, this ſur- 
Prize, is in a great meaſure removed. Where the great- 
eſt ſhare of the blame lies, whether on the fide of the 
landlords, or on the fide of the tenants, it may be diffi. 
cult to decide, and is not my purpoſe to inquire ; but 
from many circumſtances, it appears, that the tenants are 
not haſtily to be truſted with the ſole and diſcretionary 
management of their lands. There are excellent farmers 
indeed in ſome Counties of England, but if we ſpeak in 
general, there is a remarkable floth, ignorance and pre- 
judice among that body of men at large; the tenants in 

England 
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England, differing from thoſe in Scotland, in this, that 
the former ſeem often to know leſs, and the latter to know 
more, of the art of huſbandry, than their landlords, 
Hence, when we read of inſtances in many of the Engliſh 
Surveys, that the tenants, if left to themſelves, would 
take five or fix white crops in ſucceſſion ; in others, that 
they actually do ſo, from the leniency of the owner, not en- 


forcing the terms of the leaſe ; in others, that there is an 


abſolute neceſlity to reſtri& the tenants to a juſt courſe of 
cropping, as they greatly injure their farms; in others, 
that there is a clauſe in leaſes, laying a penalty upon the 
tenant, if he ſhall not hoe his turnips ; in others, that be 
muſt employ a mole-catcher at his own coſt ; in others, 
that weeds which run to ſeed are to be cut down by the 
proprietor, at the tenant's expenſe. From theſe and 
other circumſtances which might be quoted, we ſee ſome 
grounds for that ſuſpicion which the land owners en- 
tertain, for the very ſhort leaſes which they grant, and 


for the manifold reſtrictions, with which they fetter 
them. > 8 3 


But while theſe circumſtances help to account for the 


conduct of proprietors, they do pot vindicate it. Men in 
general, where they ſee confidence placed in them, try to 
prove themſelves deſerving of it, as is the caſe, even with 
ſervants. Much more might it be expected of tenants, 
who, while they act up to the expectation of their land- 
lords, are, at the ſame time, ſerving their own beſt inte- 
reſts. On the other hand, by treating men as knaviſh 
and vile, the chance is great, that they will turn out ſo. 
Were Landlords, only by way of experiment, to ſele& 
two or three out of the number of their tenants, who have 
a ſufficient capital and the beſt character for ſkill, induſ- 
try, and probity ; allot them farms of one hundred, two 
hundred, or three hundred acres of arable land ; grant 
them leaſes of twenty-one years upon improved farms, 

and 
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and of thirty or forty years, upon thoſe which are uncut. 
tivated ; baniſh all abſurd reſtrictions, limiting them on- 
ly to a certain ſuccefſion of crops, for the four or five laſt 
years of the leaſe ; aboliſh thirlages, ſervices, payment of 
variable rates and taxes: We may venture to ſay, it is 
morally certain, ſuch tenants would cultivate their farms 
to good purpole ; improved culture and green crops 
would be introduced; the produce would be highly in- 
creaſed ; both the tenants ard landlords would become 
more wealthy, A few examples, in every diſtrict or pa- 
riſb, would excite a ſpirit of emulation; and a new #ra 
of Agriculture, begin in England. 


Inſtead of this, what can the preſent ſyſtem be called? 
It is a prohibition of improvement : A ſyſtem for propa. 
gating ſterility, The huſbandry is an abuſe of the earth : - 
The tenants are machines, without will or movement of 
their own. The landlords are the farmers ; for, either 
by their refuſal of leaſes, or by their reſtrictions and di- 
rectories, they, in effect, conduct, or over-rule the whole 
buſineſs, themſelyes. Thus have we, the greater part of 
the landlords of England, fitting behind the curtain, in 
the character of farmers- in- mask; guiding by ſtrings a 
number of puppets, under the name of tenants, upon the 
ſtage ; and whoſe movements, like thoſe of all other pup- 

pets, are more for ſport than uſe, Were the General of 
an army to give written orders to ferve during a whole 
campaign ; appoititing when the troops ſhould march, 
when to halt; when to ad upon the defenſive, when upon 
the offenſive ; on what days to fight, and on what to fly; 
'nothing on earth, it would be faid, could be more abfurd. 
And yet the General of an army can be ſurer, for the 
moſt part, of the motions of an enemy, than a farmer can 
of the changes of weather, markets, and other variable 
incidents in the exerciſe of his profeſſion, 
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 Hitherto what has been ſaid, under this head, refers al- / 
moſt entirely to England ; for the ſtate of Scotland, is in Eds 
general the reverſe. Leaſes are general over Scotland ; 
and their general length is nineteen, or twenty-one years. | 
In general alſo, there are no unreaſonable reſtrictions up- © £ 
on tenants. Burdens, likewiſe and ſervices, have, for the 
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moſt part, been done away. We have only therefore to 3 "© he [il 
mention the exceptions which occur, with reſpe& to thoſe 55 {10 
different points, jo 


Formerly, leaſes for three nineteen years were preva- 
- lent in Scotland; and inſtances of them are ſtill to be met 
with in ſeveral of the Counties. Leaſes for two nineteen 
years, for thirty-five, thirty-one, and twenty-five, alſo 
take place in different quarters. Leaſes for ſuch long 
terms are recommended by ſeveral of the Surveyors, and 
appear to be highly neceſſary in the weſtern counties of 
» Scotland, which, in general, are much inferior as yet, in 
cultivation, to thoſe on the eaſt, In ſome of the ſhires, 
a few leaſes, but upon ſmall farms for the moſt part, fall 
ſhort of nineteen or twenty-one years, the common 
length; as in Nairn, Aberdeen, Forfar, Selkirk, Argyle, 
Danbarton, and perhaps ſome others. There are alſo a - 
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few examples of tenants-at-will, as in a diſtri in the | 
County of Selkirk, in the highlands of Perth, in Argyle, | 
Dunbarton, and poſſibly other ſhires. Upon this topic | 
of leaſes, it is remarked in the Survey of the County of | 1 
Fife, © That many entailed eſtates there, and indeed 18 
throughout all Scotland, were tied down not to grant 1 
leaſes longer than 19 years; but the proprietors conſider- | 1 
ing that this had proved, in many caſes, a bar to im- 1 
provement, applied to Parliament, and were authoriſed to 1 
grant a leaſe of thirty- one years, upon certain conditions | | 
of improvement, which, it is believed, has proved in ge- 1 {| 
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neral, to be for the benefit of the proprietors, the tenants 


and the country at large: That other proprietors, who 


were not reſtricted by entails, have ſometimes granted 
leaſes of 19, 21, 25, 31, 38 years; and where ſpecialties 
are to be performed, ſuch as repairing or rebuilding the 
farm-houſes, encloſing and draining upon the tenants own 
charges, leaſes of 25, 31, or two 19 years are commonly 
granted.” 


With regard to improper reſtriQions in leaſes, to bur. 
dens and ſervices, they are for the greater part aboliſhed 
in Scotland; and almoſt entirely in the well improved 
Counties. We find ſome inſtances of a rotation of crops 
being preſcribed, as in Galloway, where two, three, or 
four white crops running, are allowed 1n the leaſe ; and 
what is worſe, the tenants exclude the green crop which 
ſhould follow, and have five or ſix white crops in ſucceſ- 
fion. The chief burden, which, from the loud complaints 
againſt it, in the Statiſtical Account, ſeems, as yet, to pre- 
vail in a number of Counties, is thirlage to mills. This 
oppreſſive clog upon Agriculture, is to be met with in 
ſome particular places in the Counties of Nairn, Forfar, 
Lanark : In Galloway, or the Counties of Wigton and Kirk- 
cudbright, it is ſaid to be ſtill general. Commons and run- 
rig (or common fields) are almoſt vaniſhed ; runrig farms, 
and a few common paſtures, being chiefly confined to ſome 
particular parts in the Counties of Perth, Argyle, Dun- 
barton, Renfrew. The diſt inction between outfield and 
infield, is now hardly any where to be found, in the nu- 
merous improved Counties ; and we only hear of it, par- 
ticularly, in ſome portions of the mountainous ones, ſuch 
as Argyle “. 


Upon 
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* Among ſeveral queſtionable obſervations made by Mr 
Dempſter, in the Survey of Angus or Forfar, is the following: 
6 It 
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Upon the whole, thoſe bondages, under various names, 
which in former times were authorized by landlords, and 
which, like dark clouds, loured over the Agriculture of 
Scotland, are now faſt diſappearing. And it muſt be ad- 
ded, that the cultivation of waſte land and hills, by plan- 
tations of trees both for uſe and ornament, has, by a 
great number of public-ſpirited N oblemen and Gentle- 
men, been carried to an extent that is unexampled in any 
country, in an equal ſpace of time. A ſpirit for enter- 
priſe and improvement, characterizes the Scots in general; 
and this has ſo remarkably pervaded all ranks for theſe 
40 or 50 years paſt, after obſtacles were removed, that 
perhaps no nation has, in ſo ſhort a period, made ſo great 
advances in induſtry, Agriculture, manufaQures, popu- 
lation “, refinement, public and private wealth, as the peo- 
ple of Scotland. 
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« It is neceſſary to obſerve, that over all Scotland the arable 
land is of two kinds, outfield and infield.” But this is almoſt 
no where in Scotland the caſe, except in ſome places of the 
weſtern Highlands and Iſlands; and there the practice is leſs. 
improper. Outfield (or unmanured lands) is now generally bi/f 
in Scotland; and it would certainly be wrong to manure and 
cultivate hilly grounds, in the ſame manner as the ſtraths, dales, 
and glens, that lie between them. All the country, we may fay,. 
was outfield at the beginning. The firſt ſtep to improvement, 
was to make choice of ſuch places for ſpecial cultivation, as 
were clear of woods, and had the beſt foil. The very diſtinc- 
tion between outfield and infield land, however properly now 
aboliſhed, was thus originally a great adyance in Agriculture. 


* Probably, from the year 1755 to 1790, the increaſe of po- 
pulation in Scotland, has amounted to above 260,000 ſouls. 
From the fixteen volumes of the Statiſtical Account of Scot- 
land already publiſhed, it appears that the increaſe is 250,651 1; 
and the account of about 150 pariſhes, ſill remains to be printed. 


APPENDIX. 
NUMBER I. AEFERRING To PAGE 69. 
Extra from the Survey of Hereford, Page 70. &c. 
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60 HE land, ſay the enemies of encloſure, that uſed to find employment 

for thouſandsan the cultivation of foil when in tillage, is now en- 
cloſed and turned into paſture. A large giant of a farmer ſeizes upon ſeveral 
ſmall tenements; whole villages are levelled with the ground, and the country 
depopulated. Such arguments as are addreſſed to the tender feelings of humani- 
ty ought to be narrowly watched; becauſe ſuch arguments have an imper- 
ceptible tendency to over-reach ſound policy: If it be an advantage to the 
public to keep the common fields in their preſent ſtate, it would be a very 
great additional advantage to turn the fields that are now encloſed into com- 
mon fields; for what is good for a part is good for the whole. The farmers, 
I know, would not in that caſe, take the land at half the preſent rents; and 


the market towns would feel a want of proviſion, which they have yet not 
experienced." 


% Although the encloſure of common fields will, no doubt, put the land 
in a way, by proper management, of producing double the quantity of food ; 
yet all this, in the eſtimation of ſound policy, will avail very little, if upon 
inveſtigation it ſhall be found that encloſures, even in the ſmalleſt degree, give 
countenance to the introduction of ſo dangerous a cankered worm as that of 
leſſening the number of our people. At firſt view, encloſures undoubtedly 
do authorize ſuch an idea. For let us ſuppoſe a townſhip that contained 500 
acres of common arable fields. beſides its portion of paſture to be encloſed, 
and the whole let to one man, who turns all the arable land into feeding 
paſture ground, and ſtocks it with bullocks and ſheep. Allowing five per- 
ſons to every 100 acres of tillage, the former inhabitants amounted to twenty- 
five perſons, but now that the land is encloſed and ſtocked with live ſtock, 
five perſons would be ſufficient to look after them. Here we ſee twenty per- 
ſons ſent a drift into the wide world, without any employment, or viſible 
means of ſubliftence, The man who could behold this, without being affect- 
ed, muſt poſſeſs a very convenient portion of taciturnity. 'Theſe 500 acres 
are now ſo far loſt to the community at large, that no perſon but the proprie- 
tor and the occupier, can poſſibly reap any advantage from them, So far, 
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the picture is unqueſtionably gloomy, and any farther, upon the ſubje&, the 
general run of philoſophers * do not extend their ſpeculations. But let us 
ſee to what uſe the owner or'occupier of theſe 500 acres of tillage has applied 
them. To feed oxen and ſheep. Well, perhaps 200 head of cattle and 500 
ſheep, may compoſe his ſtock. Two hundred carcaſſes, to paſs through the 
butchers hands, will find bread for ſome people through the whole year ; 
200 hides to the tanner, to the currier, to the leather merchant, and to the 
ſhoemaker ; who again will find a ſale for the buckle maker's goods, beſides 
the tallow chandler, &c. | A 

© The five hundred ſheep at 7ylb. a fleece, (35001 b. of wool) will contribute 
a little to the maintenance of th wool merchant, the woollen manufacturer, 
the comber, carder, ſpinner, weaver, tucker, dyer, colourman, dreſſer, 
woollen draper, taylor and button- maker; alljtheſe together, with their journey- 
men apprentices, families and the reſpective tradeſmen which they are en- 
abled to employ, again will partake of, and reap an advantage from theſe 500 
acres, which, in a paroxyſm of miſtaken patriotiſm, we had given up in a 
great meaſure as loſt to the community at large. Were we to make a minute 
inquiry into the number of our people that now make bread from theſe 500 
acres, we would probably find it to be double to the twenty-five that it had 
maintained while in tillage, moſt of them bringing up young families in com- 
fort ; whilſt by the taxes upon the various articles they conſume, they contri- 
bute inſenſibly their mite towards the neceflary expenſes of ſupporting that 
government by which they are protected.“ 


Extract from the Survey of Cardigan, Page 29. 


% Encloſing without a conſequent improvement, is of little advantage, 
When both go hand in hand, the benefit is confiderable. Population, as well 
as product, are much increaſed by it, An engroſſment of farms in an improv- 
ed ſituation, totally dependent on ftock, or the dairy, may in ſome meaſure 
diſcourage population; but in an improving diſtrict or where cultivation is 
required, the reſult muſt be quite the contrary ; at leaſt, it has been invariably 
ſo in this country. An inſtance may be more to the point than reaſoning, 
and as the particulars of my own farm are more within my own knowl: age 
than other holdings, that are perhaps a greater object of ſtatement, I ſhall at 
-preſent refer to it. The ſpot I allude to, conſiſts of 300 acres. Ten years 
ago it was in the occupation of two, in pretty equal diviſions, giving but a 

ſcanty maintenance to only two families of twelve perſons. Ever ſince that 
time, it has given employment and maintenance to ) families, living on the 
ſpot, (including children) of thirty-three perſons ; beſides four or ve labour- 
'ers in the neighbourhood, who have conſtant employment. The ſame may be 
ſaid of every other improving ſpot z as nothing has been attended to here, 

more than the neceſſary buſineſs of a common farmer.” | . 
g 8 Extract 
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Extract from the Survey of the Iſle of Man, Page 13. Cc. 


* On a farm in the neighbourhood of a town, acres 270, rent L. 210, there 
are fix plough horſes ; houſe ſervants, two men and three boys; with fix labour- 
ers and twenty-five additional hands in harveſt. Families ſeven ; and ſouls 
forty, This farm was divided among fix tenants, who kept 16 horſes, and 
maintained thirty ſouls. “ | 


Extract from the Survey of Mid-Lothian, Page 25. &c, 


© On a farm, in the vicinity of Edinburgh, acres 28g ;. rent L. 636; there 
are thirteen work horſes: Families fixteen, of which twelve are wholly and 
four partly*maintained : Souls ſeventy. This farm, 50 years ſince, was occu- 
pied by three farmers; who kept eleven - horſes each, and two cottagers ; 
making only nine families in all.” 


Extract from the Statiſtical Account of Scotland, Vol. V. p. 397. 


„% About 20 years ago, the lands of Roſemount in this pariſh, (pariſh of 
Symington, County of Ayr,) were fertilized and beautified by the ſkill and 
attention of the proprietor, who holds them moſtly in his own poſſeſſion. 
This Gentleman, diſtinguiſhed by fortune and public ſpirit, began to improve 
his paternal inheritance with an ardour and afſhiduity becoming an enlightened 
and generous mind, He Jaid out his fields with taſte, ſurrounded them with 
plantations, encloſed them with proper fences, and meliorated a naturally cold, 
Riff and clayey ſoil, with calcareous and other manures. The good effects of 
his improvements ſoon appeared, not only on his own property, but alſo on 
that of other proprietors, who laudably imitated the example, and in a ſhort 
time, ſimilar improvements were made through the whole pariſh, which was 
encloſed and made arable; and the land which before that period was let, on 
an average, for 2 s. 6 d. the acre, is now let at L.1:1. It is a ſingular fact, 
and worthy of remark, that the rental of the lands of Roſemount, which, at. 
the period above-mentioned, was only L. Jo a-year, and thought to be high, 
is now nearly ten times the value; and about 20 acres of that property, which 
was then let for one pound of butter the acre, and believed to be a fair rent, is 
now letat L. 1:5, From a ſpirited and well managed huſbandry, not only 
the value of theſe lands is thus ſurprifingly increaſed, but alfo the population; 
for, beſides a number of labourers from the neighbourhood, who find conſtant 


employment, and unmarried ſervants, there are 17 families in ſeparate houſes 


with a numerous and healthy progeny, well lodged, fed and thgathed, where 
formerly there were but ſeven every way poorly accommodated. 


Additional Extracts from the Statiſtical Account of Scotland, 
ring to the effects which SizE or Farms has upon populati 
taken from the Accounts of the following Eight Pariſhes, all of 
which lie within the Highland County of ARGYLE. 

Pariſh of Dunson, Vol. II. p. 391.—“ The number of farmers, by the in- 
troduction of ſheep, and other cauſes has certainly decreaſed, Many of the 
tackſmen 
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tackſmen, however, till continue to retain ſome ſub-tenants, who, having 2 
cow's graſs, ſome ground to raiſe potatoes, and a little grain, for the ſake of 
the ſtraw, as fodder during the winter, with the opportunity of fiſhing, &c. 
find themſelves eaſier and better off, than when they occupied a larger poſſeſ- 
fion ; and even thoſe who have been obliged to emigrate, have in general, ſet- 


tled at Greenock, where they ſeem better fed and cloathed, than when they 
reſided here.” 


Pariſh of Lochgoil-head and Kilmorich, Vol. III. p. 182, &c.—* The 
great decreaſe in the population of the country is owing to the introduction of 
ſheep. Since the farms have been chiefly ſtocked with ſheep, one man often 
rents as much land as 10, 12, or 14 tenants formerly poſſeſſed. It is frequent 
with people who wiſh well to their country, to inveigh againſt the practice of 
turning ſeveral ſmall farms into one extenſive grazing, and diſpoſſeſſing the 
former tenants. If the ſtrength of a country depends upon the number of its 
inhabitants, it appears a pernicious meaſure to drive away the people by de- 
priving them of their poſſeſſions. This complaint is very juſt, with regard 
to ſome places in Scotland; for it muſt be greatly againſt the intereſt of the 
nation, to turn rich arable land, which is capable at the ſame time of ſupports 
ing a number of people, and of producing much grain, into paſture ground. 
But the complaint does not ſeem to apply to this country. The ſtrength of a 
nation cannot ſurely conſiſt in the number of idle people which it maintains 
that the inhabitants of this part of the country were formerly ſunk in indo- 


lence, and contributed very little to the wealth, or to the ſupport of the ſtate, 


cannot be denied. The produce of this pariſh, ſince ſheep have become the 
principal commodity, is at leaſt double the intrinſic value of what it was for- 
merly ; ſo that half the number of hands produce more than double the quan- 
tity of proviſions for the ſupport of our large towns, and the ſupply of our 
tradeſmen and manufacturers; and the ſyſtem by which land returns the moſt 
valuable produce, and in the greateſt abundance, ſeems to be the moſt benefi- 
eial for the country at large. Still, however, if the people, who are diſpoſſeſ- 
ſed of this land, emigrated into other nations, the preſent ſyſtem might be 
juſtly condemned, as diminiſhing the firength of the country. But this is 
far from being the caſe ; of the great number of people who have been de- 
pri ved of their farms in this pariſh for thirty years paſt, few or none have ſet- 
tled out of the kingdom; they generally went to ſea, or to the populous towns 
upon the Clyde. The greateft part of them betook themſelves to a ſeafaring 
life. and there are many veſſels belonging to Clyde, and to other places in the 
Weſt India, American and coaſting trades, and in the fiſheries, at preſent com- 
manded, and partly navigated, by men who were born in this country, and the 
greateſt number of whom would have remained in the ſame ſtate of indolence 
and infignificance with their anceſtors, if they had not been obliged to go in 
ſearch of better fortunes. Such of the people as went to towns, and had no 
ſtock to lay out in*trade, found employment, partly as day-labourers, porters, 
barrowmen, beatmen, &c, but the greateſt number of thoſe who left the coun- 
try for 15 years paſt, ſupport themſelves by working ia bleachfie!ds, printfields, 
cotton-mills, and many other barnches of manufactures, in which much pre- 
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vious inſtruction or preparation is not required. In theſe places, they have 
an eaſy opportunity, which they generally embrace, of training up their chil- 
dren to uſeful and profitable employments, and of rendering them valuable 
members of Society, So that the former inbabitants of this country have 
; been taken from a fituation, ia which they contributed nothing to the 
wealth, and very little to the ſupport of the Rate, to a fituation in which 
their labour is of the greateſt public utility. It is true, indeed, that while 
they remained in their former fituation, the country had always a brave and a 
hardy race of men, ready to riſe in its defence in times of danger; and though 
the inhabitants of this pariſh were never fond of a military life, and few of 
them ever inlifted in ſtanding regiments, they always ſhowed great alacrity in 
arming for the defence of their country, and twice formed a company in the 
Fencihle regiment which were raiſed for that purpoſe. But it will be ac- 
knowledged, that the navy is of greater importance to this country than the 
army. The preſent ſyſtem tends to ſupport the navy, not only by increafing 
the ſtock of our manufaQtures, and hereby promoting commerce, but alſo by : 
directly increaſing the number of our ſeamen. It has already been obſerved, 
that more than the half of the young people who left this country went to lea; 
when married, their families live in ſea port towns; their ſons early follow their \ 
father's own profeſſion ; on any emergency they are liable to be preſſed in to 


* the navy ; and during the late unfortunate American War, a great number of 
them ſerved on board the King's ſhips. 


Nor has the preſent ſyſtem contributed to make the condition of the inhabi- 
tants of the country worſe than it was before; on the contrary, the change is 
greatly in their fayour. The partiality in favour of former times, and the 
attachment to the place of their nativity, which is natural to old people, to- 

| gether with the indolence in which they indulged themſelves in this country, 
miſlead them in drawing a compariſon between their paſt and preſent ſituati- 
ons; but indolence was almoſt the only comfort they enjoyed. There was 
ſcarcely any variety of wretchedneſs, with which they were not obliged to 
ſtruggle, or rather to which they were not obliged to ſubmit. Ihey often 
felt what it was to want food ; the ſcanty crops which they raiſed were con- 
| ſumed by their cattle in winter and ſpring; for a great part of the year they 
| lived wholly on milk, and even that, in the end of ſpring and beginning of 
| winter, was very ſcarce, To ſuch extremity were they frequently reduced, 
that they were frequently obliged to bleed their cattle, in order to ſubſiſt for 
ſome time upon their blood; and even the inhabitants of the glens and vallies, 
repaired in crowds to the ſhore, at the diſtance of three or four miles, to pick 
up the ſcanty proviſion which the ſhell-fiſh afforded them. They were miſer- 
ably ill clothed, and the huts in which they lived were dirty and mean beyond 
expreſhon. How different from their preſent ſituation ! they now enjoy the 
neceſſaries, and many of the comforts of life in abundance, even thoſe who - 
| are ſupported by the charity of the pariſh, feel no real want. Much of the 
| wretchedneſs which formerly prevailed in this and in other pariſhes in the 
ö Highlands, was owing to the indolence of the people, and to their want of 


management, 


— — 
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management; but a country which is neither adapted for Agriculture nor for 
rearing black cattle, can never maintain any great number of people comfort- 
ably. A few villages, one perhaps in this pariſh, might be of ſervice in carry- 
ing on the fiſhing. The herrings, however, in theſe lochs, are a precarious 
ſupport ; and it may be doubted, whether the other fiſheries would maintain a 
great number of men; perhaps the cottagers already in the country, are ſuſſi- 
ciently numerous to make the moſt of the white fiſhing, if they carried on the 
bufineſs with induſtry and perſeverance ; at any rate, if they gave it a fair 
trial, it would be found, whether an acceſſion of people to the country would 
be eligible, But in order to carry on the fiſhing with ſucceſs, it would be 
expedient that a village ſhould be formed, and that the fiſhers ſhould live in 
one place.” | * T 


* 


Pariſh of Inwverary, Vol. V. p. 305. It is believed that the farmers of a 
country, when not oppreſſed by too heavy rents, are among the moſt happy, 
and upon the whole,*the moſt virtuous claſs of the community. To diminiſh 
their number, by the union of farms, will neither add to the population nor 
to the morals of a tate, though it may augment the rent-roll of an eſtate, par- 


ticularly one better adapted for paſture than cultivation. On the other hand, 


to ſubdivide farms into very ſmall ſeparate lots, unleſs theſe be occupied by 
artificers or day-labourers, who will have it in their power conſtantly to earn 
day wages, when not uſefully employed on their poſſeſſions, muſt be equally 
prejudicial to the intereſts of proprietors and poſſeſſors. In this, as in all other 
matters, extremes ought to be avoided.” 


* 


Pariſh of Invercbaolain, Vol. V. p. 472. The decreaſe in the population 
has been owing to a practice that has become general for ſome years paſt, of 
letting large tracts of ground to one or two individuals for ſheep grazing, 
which were formerly occupied by eight or ten different tenants. The landholders 
found it their advantage to let their lands in this manner, as one or two people 
who had money to ſtock the land with ſheep, and underſtood how to manage 
them, could afford to pay a higher rent than many of the former poſſeſſors, 
who neither underſtood grazing nor tillage, and could hardly, by their poor 
unſkilled efforts, gain a miſerable ſubſiſtence for themſelves and families; hap- 
pily for them, they were moſtly removed to the neighbouring towns, where 
they found ſufficient employment, and where many of their children, by the 
advantages of education, (which they could not enjoy in their own country), 
have raiſed themſelves to independence, become uſeful members to the com- 
munity, and a ſupport and comfort to their parents in their old age.“ 


Pariſh ef North Knapdale, Vol. VI. p. 261, © The principal cauſe of bad 
management, as' to farming, ſeems to be the following : The generality of 
farms are poſſeſſed by four tenants; all of them ſhould be reſtricted to two 
occupiers. The reaſon is, that four tenants, with their families, are too great 
an expenſe upon the land, which is not able to ſupport them properly, and 
pay the rent. Reduce the tenant to * families, and both have a * 
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able ſubſiſtence; they have greater intereſt in the object; the little conten- 
tions which always diftrat four are reduced to two, and therefore a greater 
unanimity ſubſiſts; the four alſo, by having too much time upon their hands». 
are perpetually turning up the ground not in heart, and that ought to he fal- 
low; their labour, in fact, is not. worth 3 d. per day, whereas, at real day, 
labour under a maſter, they might earn 1s.“ 385 | 


PatYiſh of Kilchrenan and Dalavich, Vol. VI. p. 292. The decreaſe of 
population fince 1768, muſt, in a great meaſure, have taken place from the 
converſion of ſome. very indifferent corn farms, upon which a number of people 
made ſhift to live, to very good ſheep and black cattle grazings, to which, in 
this climate, ſuch lands are beſt adapted. Though this has had the effect of 
reducing the number of inhabitants in particular diſtricts, it is ſuppoſed, that, 
except when emigrations to foreign parts take place, it has neither tended to 
diminiſh the population of the Kingdom, to affect the proſperity of this country, 
or to render the condition of the lower ranks much worſe. Indeed, except- 
ing upon the eſtates of the Duke of Argyle, the Earl of Breadalbane, and a 
few others, {mall tenants in this country are very well ſatisfied, when they 
can ſubſiſt their families, and pay their rents, without the addition of one 
ſhilling to their little ſtock. Two families only have emigrated to North 
America from this pariſh for half a century.” | 


Parish of Kilmartin, Vol. VIII. p. 96. © What has affected the population 
moſt within theſe laſt 20 years, is the laying out ſome lands entirely in paiture, 
two or three farms being now thrown into the hands of one grazier, which 
were formerly poſſeſſed, ſome by four, and ſome by eight tenants each, but are 
now the reſidence only of a herd or two: And at the end of the leaſes, which are 
very ſhort in this country, (being only from five to ſeven years with the lower 
order of tenants,) ſuch farms as are adapted to it are, almoſt always, laid out 
in paſture ; this has not operated, however, ſo much againſt population in ge- 
neral, as againſt a particular claſs of the inhabitants. It reduces the number ot 
the tenants, but it adds to that of the cottagers, as they are often kept upon 
ſome of the farms that are laid out in paſture. But although this may in pert 
make up the deficiency in population, brought on by this mode of occupying 
lands, yet, upon the whole, it is found that there has been ſome decreale in 


the number of inhabitants ſince the commencement of it, or within theſe 20 
years.” | 


Parith of Kilninver and Kilmelfort, Vol. X. p. 323: © Though the fubdivid- 
ing of low arable land into ſmall farms, or large crofts, may be moſt beneficial, 
it is quite the reverſe in hill and high paſture land. The greater the range 
for ſheep and young black cattle, the better, and the expenſe of management 
the leſs. It is an unjuſt and ill-founded allegation, that the planting our hills 
and high paſture land with ſheep, has deſolated our country, and been the 
chief cauſe of emigration to America. To elucidate this poſition, it is to he 

| be obſerved, 


( 07 ) : 


-obſerved, that formerly theſe hills and high lands were grazed by ſtots, young 
cattle, or dry cows to fatten for market; very often only by goats, roe, and 
red deer. The. largeſt hill or glen .planted with black cattle, required only 

one herd to tend them, as well as the ſheep do; ſo that both theſe methods of 
management, the ſtocking with black cattle-or with ſheep, thus far make no 
alteration in the population. But when it is further conſidered, that the 
black cattle paſtured on the hills and high lands in ſummer, could not be kept 
there in winter without great danger of periſhing, as they often did, it mult 
be evident that a certain conſiderable tract of low lying land, behoved to be 
withdrawn from the plough, and appropriated to the ſupport of thoſe cattle 
which had paſtured on the hills ia ſummer, Of this fact, any perſon who . 

travels through the highlands in Scotland, and obſerves how much low arable n 
land is laid waſte into winter incloſures for black cattle, muſt be fully ſenſible. 
So far then is the planting our hills and high glens with ſheep from depopu- 
lating our country, that the very reverſe appears manifeitly to be the caſe, 
eſpecially in theſe and the neighbouring pariſhes; and when to this it is added, 
that the hills and higher lands yield better returns from ſheep than from any 
other ſtock, that the ſheep ſweeten and enrich the land and graſs, and that 
they ſoon convert the dreary barren hill and black heath into fine rich and 

green paſture, no doubt ought to remain, that the ſtocking theſe hills with 

: ſheep, are, in every reſpect, not only not prejudicial, but highly beneficial to- 

our country. 


© The great and chief cauſe of the frequent and numerous emigrations from 
the highlands to America, is the natural ſterility of the foil, which does not 
furniſh the means of ſubſiſtence proportioned to the encreaſed population and 
number of inhabitants; and, therefore, when they cannot procure employ- 
ment in their native country, they are of neceſſity obliged to ſearch for it 
in diſtant and more fertile climes; and as America, from common report, true- 
or falſe, promiſes the beſt and readieſt ſupply of their more immediate wants, 
the rage of emigration to that quarter of the globe, has prevailed much of 
late years. If the Highlander could find employment and the means of life 
comfortable, or even bare ſubſiſtence at home, (and his wants are not nu- 
merous) ſuch is his attachment to the natale ſolum, that he would never think 
of baniſhing himſelf for ever from his country in order to better his condition. 
It is no doubt true, that the ill-judged and unfeeling oppreſſion of ſome land- 
lords in the Highlands of Scotland, in raiſing the rents of their lands beyond 
- what the tenants ean bear to pay, and in exacting of them perſonal ſervices ſo 
8 grievous, that they cannot atten «to the proper management of their own 
5 f poſſeſſions, has been a productive cauſe of emigration to America. The dil- 
advantages are numerous. A rainy ſtormy climate; autumn floods and equi- 
noctial ſtorms, which often fruſtrate the labours of the induſtrious farmer; and 
what is a greater diſcouragement, he who raiſes the beſt and moſt luxuriant 
crop, is ſure to ſuffer moſt from the climate by lodging and ſhaking. Only 
_ early and green crops can be cultivated to any advantage in ſuch a climate. 
It is no unwarrantable aſſertion " the beſt and richeſt land upon the weſt coaſt * 
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will yield a better return, and pay a higher rent, in graſs and paſturage, than 
in raifing corn or grain. Another diſadvantage to the inhabitants on the welt 
coaft, is their great diſtance from the proper markets to ſell their cattle, and 
ſupply themſelves with meal, grain and other neceſſaries of life, more particu- 
larly fuel, Their ordinary fuel, peats, for the molt part in the high muirs and 
inacceſſible ground, troubleſome in the making and caſting, require much 
time and many hands, and after all, the drying and fecuring of them uncer- 


tain and precarious in a climate ſubje& to great rains. This is the principal 


perſonal ſervice required by the landlord from his tenant in thoſe pariſhes, and 
not likely to be diſcontinued, as no Gentleman or poſſeſſor of a farm can 
keep fuch a number of ſervants as are neceflary to fecure a ſufficiency of peats 
for the conſumption of his family, and day-labourers cannot be had. The 
wile and judicious removal of the coal duty, particularly if it ſhall be joined 
with the introduction of manufactures, will tend more to the comfort and im- 
provement of the Highlands, than any thing that has yet been deviſed.” 


NUMBER II. REFERRING Tao PAGE 82. 
* Extract fram Cato de Re Ruſtica, Cap. II. 


22 W che landlord (ſays Cato) has come to the villa, and perform- 
ed his devotions, he ſhould that ſame day, if he can, go round his 
farm; if not that day, certainly the next. When he has found out how the 
farm is cultivated, what operations are ended, and what unfiniſhed, the day 
after he ſhould call the bailiff, and inquire what work 1s done, what remains, 
whether the labour be ſufficiently advanced for the ſeaſon, whether what is 
left might not be finiſhed ; and what wine, corn, and all other things is pro- 
duced. When he has learned thoſe things, he ſhould take an account of 
the labourers, and working days. If there do not appear to him enough of 
work done, the bailiff ſays, that he was very diligent, that the flaves were 
not well, that there were pernicious ſtorms, that the flaves ran away, that 
they were executing a public work. When he has ſtated theſe and many 
other pretexts, call the bailiff again to the account of work and of workmen. 
When there have been rainy ſtorms, aſcertain the number of days, and what 
operations might have been performed during the rain, caſks waſhed and 
mended, the villa cleaned, corn removed, dung carried out, a dunghill made, 
ſeed cleaned, old ropes mended and new ones made, patched clothes and 
hoods repaired for themſelves by the ſervants. On the boly-days,” old ditches 
might have been ſcoured, the public road repaired, briars cut, the garden dig- 
ged, the meadow cleared, twigs bound up, thorns pulled, far pounded, every 
thing made neat. When the ſervants were fick, the uſual quantity of food 
ſhould not have been given them, When theſe things are found out to his ſatisfac- 
tion, and. what work remains ordered to be finiſhed, he ſhould examine the 
accounts of money, of corn, of fadder, of wine, of a of what is old, what 


commiſſioned, what remains, what of this may be fold, whether there may 
be. 
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be ſufficient ſecurity for what is owing, and make the articles which remain be 
produced before him, &c. &.“ — The above Extract ſhows, in part, what 
came under the review of a Roman landlord, who only refided occaſionally; 
from which, we may judge what he did, when conſtantly upon his farm. 
But, even this would be inſufficient to account for the effects, were it not 
to be) added, that a Roman landlord had abſolute power over his ſervants, or 
fav 5 : An advantage, which a Brich Gentleman would diſdain to be poſ- 
elled of. 


NUMBER III. Rzrzxzino To Pace 91. 
Extract from the Survey of Somerſet, page 51, c. 


oy ECURRING to a former obſervation, that upland incloſures were moſt 

profitably applied as corn and ſheep farms; I will ſuppoſe one of this ſort to 
conlift of goo acres. In its cultivated late, 100 acres may be allowed to ſuſtain 
as many ſheep as the whole did when in common. If this be admitted, let me 
aſk, what becomes of the futile apprehenſion of leſſening the number of ſheep ? 
Let the manufacturer no longer repine, nor the timid Senator be the victim 
of groundleſs diſtruſt: The former will have the ſame quantity of wool pro- 
vided from a fourth portion of the land as was before devoted to the purpoſe ; 
and the latter will have the conſalation to reflect, that the other three-fourths 


are raiſed from a ftate totally unproductive, to a capacity of ſupplying its. 


owner with gorn and paſturage for cattle, 


© I have ſone reaſon to believe, that unſavourable impreſſions have been 


made on the minds of both Houſes of Parliament againſt a general encloſ- 
ing ſyſtem, and theſe may have ariſen from the magical influence of an ex- 
preſſion long ſanctified by the public mind, namely, that of the woollen manu- 
facture, being the faple trade of the nation, to which even the land, in all its 
diverſity of produce, muſt ever be ſubordinate, under every kind of parliamen- 


tary regulation. A little conſideration will ſerve to detect: the fallacy of this 


OPINION, 


% But to-recur- In this farm of 400 acres, ſuppoſe 150 ſhould be appro- 


priated to ſheep. On the ſame ground of reaſoning, this would increaſe the 
number, by the addition of a moiety.. Perhaps this proportion of ſheep food 


is much nearer to the ſtandard of practice than the former; if fo, in any ratio, 
the manufacturer, inſtead of being abridged of his ſupply of wool by encloſ-- 


ing, will have conſiderably more, and probably too at a reduced price.” 


The writer, next, proceeds to a compariſon between the clothier and far- 


mer, appreciating the value of each, in number, in the amount of capital employed, 


dentum of labour furniſhed, and in the ſupply of means for levying the — 
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nana revenue. Upon the laſt of thoſe points, he obſerves, —* With the ex- 
ception of. dye-ſtuffs, oil and foreign ſoap, all of which are ſubject only to 
cuſtom-duties, the cloathing manufacture has never been contributory, As 
forming no inconſiderable part of what is uſually denominated the flaple trade of 
the nation, it has hitherto maintained its clajm to an exemption, from every 
mode of ſpecific taxation. Thus it appears that the cloathing manufacture 
furniſhes little aid towards levying the national revenue. How very different 
with the corn and ſheep farms. Sheep furniſh duties on parchment, leather, 
and candles. Corn is a moſt prolific ſource of revenue: Barley in malt, beer 
and ſpirits; wheat in ſtarch; all which are wonderfully productive, and in 
amount muſt be acknowledged to be the very pillars of the great and compli- 
cated ſyſtem of taxation.” 1 | 


Let us now, (continues the writer, after having given details upon each 
point) examine how the account ſtands. . 


Cloathing ManufaQure. Sheep and Corn. 
Individuals exerciſing it - | 2000 EV, Ea 
Capital employed be L. 14,000,000 - 27,000,000 
Labour to individuals - 200,000 - 4 50,000 
Means of taxation, ſcarce any. The principal. 


&© It is evident from this ſtatement, which is neither partial nor exaggerated, 
whether we regard the intereſt of individuals or that of the empire, under a 
comparative view, how much the preponderance is on the fide of the ſheep and 
corn farmer. I mean not to detract from the importance of the clothing ma- 
nufacturer; it is confeſſedly great and extenſive, independently conſidered. 
The Legiſlature thinks differently, or elſe under an almoſt yearly multiplication 
of taxes, how comes it to paſs, that it has hitherto eſcaped the vigilance of 
finance. The poor man under the preflure of a numerous family, with cir- 
cumſcribed means of ſupport, is rendered tributary in the articles of ſhoes, 
ſoap and candles, which he cannot do without; the rich man, in his coat of 
ſuperfine, is indulged with an exemption.” 


„The woollen manufacture comprehends, beſides the, cloathing, many other 
valuable branches of trade, viz. Norwich ſtuffs, ſtockings knit and wove, car- 
peting, camlets, ſerges, duroys, &c. &c.” The writer, after eſtimating, upon 
conjecture, what may be the capital, the number of maſter manufacturers, and 
the number of perſons employed by each, in theſe various branches, gives the 
following | 


« GENERAL STATEMENT. 


«6 Wollen manufadure in all its branches. Sheep and Corn. 
Individuals exerciſing it Te 12 000 - 45,000 
Capital employed - - 2 5,000,000 | = 27 00 
Labour to individuals — 500,000 | 4 
Means of taxation, ſcarce any, - | The principal 


THE END. 


